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POLITICAL. 


DOWNFALL OF CERTAIN FINANCIAL FALLACIES. 
Davip A. WELLS. 
Condensed for Tue Lirgrary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Forum, New York, October. 

T is doubtful if there has ever been a controverted economic 

-or social question of importance, in which so much of 
error of assertion and assumption is involved, as has charac- 
terized the theories and statements of the advocates of the 
free coinage of silver. Firstly, we have the 

APPRECIATION OF GOLD FALLACY.—That there has been a 
great and universal decline in the prices of a great variety of 
commodities within the last thirty years, and that this decline 
is still in progress, is not to be questioned. In fact, there has 
not been anything like it in the world’s previous experience. 

It cannot, moreover, be disputed that this remarkable 
decline in the price of commodities has been, to a certain 
extent, contemporaneous with a great decline in the market- 
value of silver; and as gold will purchase more than ever 
before of these same commodities, there is some plausibility 
in the assumption that the appreciation of gold and the 
decline in prices stand to each in the relation of cause to effect. 

It is notable that the advocates of this theory never go 
beyond generalities. No one has ever named a single com- 
modity that has notably declined in price within the last thirty 
years, and attempted to prove that its decline was due to the 
appreciation of gold. On the other hand, not a single com- 
modity, that has notably declined in price within that time, 
can be named, in respect to which clear, abundant, and 
specific evidence cannot be adduced in proof that its decline 
has been due to decreased cost of production or distribution, 
or to changes in supply and demand occasioned by wholly 
fortuitous circumstances. 

Perhaps the most notable illustration is afforded by the 
metal, aluminum. In 1856, it sold for $90 a pound; in 1887, 
for $8, and in 1889 for $2. Its present market-price is about 
50 cents. Will any one pretend that change in the relative 
prices or monetary uses of gold and silver have had any influ- 
ence in occasioning such results? Yet, the agencies which 
have been operative in the case of aluminum differ only in 
degree and not in kind from those which have occasioned 
decline in the prices of a great number of other commodities. 

Again, if the appreciation of gold has been the cause of the 
decline of prices under consideration, the inference is irresist- 
ible that everything for sale, or exchangeable for money 
Ought to have experienced its influence. The advocates of 





silver claim that this has occurred. But, nothing of the kind 
has happened. The decline in prices, although extensive, has 
fallen far short of embracing all commodities. It has been 
mainly confined to those commodities whose production and 
distribution have been cheapened by new inventions and dis- 
coveries, All that class of products which are exclusively or 
largely the‘result of handicrafts, which are not capable of 
rapid multiplication, or do not admit of increased economy in 
production, have, as a rule, exhibited no tendency to decline 
in price, but rather the reverse. 

And then, in respect to labor, there can be no question that 
its price, measured in gold, has increased in a marked degree, 
everywhere in the civilized world, during the last quartér of a 
century. Had the purchasing-power of gold increased during 
this period,a given amount would have bought more labor, 
and a fall of wages would have been inevitable. Measured by 
the price of labor, gold has unquestionably depreciated ; and 
can anybody suggest a better measure for testing the issue? 
Moreover, the decline of prices, in so far as it has taken place, 
has not been simultaneous. A study of the enormous fluctu- 
ations in the price of pork, in the Chicago market, for instance, 
will show that it depends on fluctuations in the corn crop, and 
not to any appreciation or depreciation of the money standard. 

Has THE DECLINE OF PRICES BEEN A CALAMITY ?— This 
is the contention of the silver advocates and of many bimetal- 
lists. They regard it as an unmitigated evil, to be counteracted 
by some form of currency inflation. A decline in prices, by 
reason of an impairment of the ability of the people of any 
country to purchase and consume, or by reason of a misappli- 
cation of labor and capital, or by reason of speculation, is 
certainly an evil. But a decline in prices caused by greater 
economy and effectiveness in manufacture, and greater skill 
and economy in distribution, in place of being a calamity, is a 
blessing and a benefit to all mankind. 

THE FALLACIOUS THEORY OF CONSPIRACY AGAINST SIL- 
VER.—On no one point has there been a greater consensus of 
opinion among the advocatesof free coinage than that the so- 
called demonetization and disuse of silver has been due to wholly 
artificial and unworthy influences—in fact, to a conspiracy in 
which all the leading nations of the world have participated. 
Was there ever a claim more absurd or irrational? 

THE PRIMARY CAUSE OF THE DECLINE IN THE VALUE AND 
UsE OF SéLVER was the conviction that it is not the money 
metal suited to the conditions of high civilization. Experience 
has shown that cash, a bronze coin, is best suited to the con- 
venience of China and her dependencies, which constitute one- 
third of the world’s population. Another third, made up of 
countries like India, Turkey, Persia, Mexico, the West Indies, 
and a large part of South America, in which comparatively low 
prices and wages prevail, with exchanges limited, finds, and will 
long continue to find, silver most suited to its convenience. 
On the other hand, in countries of the highest civilization, 
with rapid financial transactions, and extensive international 
commercial relations, the natural tendencies favor the more 
extended use of gold for money. 

The average annual production of gold is increasing on the 
whole since 1873, and if as is contended there is not enough 
for all, the United States would be warranted in saying “there 
is enough for us, We have the most abundant natural sup- 
plies, and can command it in competition with all other 
nations.” 
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HAS THE STANDARD GOLD DOLLAR APPRE- 
CIATED? 
SIMON NEWCOMB. 
Condensed for Tue Lirgrary Dicesst from a Paper in 
The Fournal of Political Economy, Chicago, September. 
HE wide understanding and general acceptance of the 
principle that the nominal unit of value, which we call the 
dollar, is not necessarily an invariable standard or measure of 
value, marks a very important step in the diffusion of eco- 
nomic ideas. If, in the course of the next twelve months, the 
market price of everything should be doubled, so that what 
now costs only one dollar should then cost two, a large major- 
ity of the intelligent community would perceive, abstractly at 
least, that there had been no actual change in values, but that 
what passes current as one dollar, would be worth only half as 
much as it now is. They would dimly perceive the case to be 
similar to that of a man who, waking in the morning and pick- 
ing up what he supposes to be a foot-rule, should find that he 
was ten feet high, and that his house and all his family, when 
measured by this rule, had increased their linear dimensions in 
the same proportion. Instead of posing asa giant, he would 
reach the very simple conclusion that his supposed foot-rule 
was really only six inches long. Asa matter of fact, however, 
the conception is not so easy when applied to any concrete 
case, The quality of length is evident to the senses, and the 
conception of this quality can be gained by simply looking at 
an object. The quality called value not only evades all 
examination by the senses, but its very conception is so 
abstract and difficult, that the ablest economists are not yet 
fully agreed as to its statement. 

The perceptions of the typical man in this respect are gra- 
dually improving; when, however, we seek for any practical 
plan to give effect to the conception, we are met with almost 
insurmountable difficulties. There is not even one commodity 
the value of which can be proven invariable. No actual stand- 
ard being attainable, an ideal one has to be substituted. The 
happy idea was conceived that “ things in general,” or the sum 
total of everything purchased in a day or a year, might be con- 
sidered as having an invariable value. Hence, arose the con- 
ception of a tabular standard of value. If, at intervals of a 
year, prices remain unaltered, the conclusion would be that the 
unit of value in which they were measured had not changed. 
If the general average price’ had risen, it would indicate that 
the unit of value had depreciated ; if it had fallen, it would indi- 
cate that the unit had appreciated in value. 

But a new source of trouble has now arisen. The funda- 
mental idea on which the tabular standard was based was that 
human labor itself furnished the best possible standard of 
value. The average rate of wages, the average daily earnings 
of the average man, cannot, however, be determined with 
either the ease or the precision that the average price of com- 
modities in the market can. Hence, it was natural to take 
prices instead of wages as the average on which the standard 


_should be based. But now it is found that these two methods 


will give widely different results, results differing so much, in 
fact, as to include the whole field of discussion between them. 
Improvements in labor-saving machinery are constantly con- 
tributing to the productiveness of human labor, the result is, 
that, if we consider human labor as the standard, the value of 
commodities in general has greatly diminished, while, if we con- 
sider commodities as a standard, the absolute value of human 
labor has increased. It is very curious that this divergence 
corresponds fairly well to the change in the relative values of 
gold and silver during the past twenty years. If we take com- 
modities as a standard, we must reach the conclusion that sil- 
ver has remained nearly invariable in value, and that gold has 
appreciated. 

If, however, we take human labor as a standard, we must 
reach the conclusion that even the gold dollar has depreciated. 
Wages have very generally increased throughout the whole 
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range of industry. Professional and personal services are 
decidedly higher. Remembering that our standard up to the 
present time is really the gold standard, and not the silver 
standard, we may say that, adopting this mode of measuring 
absolute values, the nominal depreciation in the value of silver 
has all been real, 

There is, moreover, a fallacy in the argument of those who 
maintain that the actual value of the gold dollar, as measured 
in commodities, has increased. Should we admit the argu- 
ment, we, at once, want to know what commodities? Those 
taken in the argument are raw materials and manufactured 
articles sold at wholesale. How far this is from affording a 
correct standard will be seen in a moment by reflecting how 
much a creditor would be dissatisfied if, after a lapse of years, 
his debt were to be settled in such articles as pig-iron, raw 
cotton, wheat, and sheet copper. If he were told that a settle- 
ment would have to be made in commodities, he would cer- 
tainly say: then let the commodities be those which my family 
needs; let them be supplied in the state that they are needed ; 
led them include personal services, necessary to their welfare, 
as well as commodities ; and let the basis be arranged on the 
actual cost of living, and on nothing else. That this would 
be the more equitable arrangement seems to me so obvious 
as to require no argument. 

Altogether it seems to me that the cheapening effects of 
labor-saving machinery have been almost completely neutral- 
ized by the increase in the cost of every sort of professional 
and personal service, and in the wages of the hands through 
which everything must pass. Increased well-being there is, 
but it is produced by increased wages and increased incomes, 
and not by diminished cost of living. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the doctrine so indus- 
triously disseminated that our standard gold measure has 
increased in value during the past twenty years, will not stand 
examination when tested by any equitable standard, and that, 
as a matter of fact, it has rather depreciated. If so, silver has 
depreciated in a still higher ratio, so that gold, and not silver, 


should be looked upon as the equitable standard for the 
adjustment of debts. 





Two Methods of Solving Financial Problems.—Those who 
grumble at the delays necessary for getting rid of financial 
troubles in countries under a strict parliamentary system of 
government, may find something to commend in the methods 
of cutting the Gordian knot, adopted in countries where it is 
not requisite to wait the pleasure of troublesome parliaments. 
In Italy there is a great scarcity of small change, which neces- 
sarily causes great inconvenience. At the present time the 
Italian Parliament is not in session. So the Government has 
issued two decrees which appear in the Ofictal Gazette of the 
11th of August. By one of these decrees, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to issue Treasury-notes, each of the 
value of one franc, the issue not to exceed 30,000,000 francs 
($6,000,000). By the other decree, the Secretary is authorized 
to issue bronze pieces, each of the value of 10 centimes, the 
whole issue not to exceed 10,000,000 francs ($2,000,000), The 
Treasury is authorized to expend 3,000,000 francs in the fabri- 
cation, emission, and distribution of this bronze money in the 
various provinces of the Kingdom. The decrees provide that 
when Parliament meets, they shall be made known to it, in 
order that they may be converted into laws. Russia, like some 
other countries which might be named, is having a good deal 
of trouble with that annoying metal, silver. The trouble is to 
be got rid of, or at least an attempt is being made to get rid 
of it, in a very simple manner. On the 28th of July, according 
to our calendar, a ukase was promulgated, containing these 
two sections only: 1. “The Mint will not accept, hereafter, 
from private individuals silver in bars or worn pieces of silver 
coin to be converted into money, 2. The importation of all 
foreign silver money into Russia will be forbidden, This 
interdiction, however, does not apply to the Chinese samé 
which China may introduce into Russia by the continental 
frontier.” The date of putting this ukase in force was left to 
the discretion of the Minister of Finance, who appointed 
September 13th as the date on which it should go into opera- 
tion.— Bulletin de Statistique (Ministére des Finance), Paris, 
August. 
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THE COMING TARIFF LEGISLATION. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from three Papers, by Members of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives. 
The North American Review, New York, October. 

l, 

THE HON. BENTON M’MILLIN, OF TENNESSEE. 


E have tried the Tariff Law of 1890 for three years. Dur- 

ing that period the country has been under the highest 

rate of duty ever imposed here. Its authors boldly announced 

that it was not framed for revenue, but for Protection. Accord- 

ing to the Republican advocates and framers of this Tariff 

Law an industrial millennium was to dawn upon the entire 

country. The rates upon every schedule, except one or two, 

were greatly increased, while the taxes on many luxuries were 

permitted to stand where they were, or lowered ; those on the 
necessaries of life were made higher. 

The manufacturers were called in, and allowed to frame the 
schedules in which they were interested, and raised the duties 
to suit themselves. Whole sections of the Bill were thus 
framed, and inserted bodily as they were made by interested 
parties, and are now a part of the Law of the land. Does any 
one deny this? The members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who “edited” the Bill, will not deny it. Sixty-five 
millions of people groan to-day under exactions prepared by 
interested makers of the articles taxed, and placed in the Bill 
by their dictation. Is it strange that the burdens were made 
too grievous to be borne? 

What has been the result of the Law of 1890, which the 
Democratic Party is called to revise? I defy any one to show 
one laborer whose wages it has increased in the three years it 
has existed. A period of greater financial depression was 
never known in our history. Under it, unemployed labor, 
ready to work, has begged bread on the streets, and almost 
starved at home. Under it, furnaces have been banked, 
factories have been shut down, and foundries have ceased to 
glow. Under it, there have been innumerable lockouts and 
reductions of wages. Under it, the great increase of Tariff- 
rates has been accompanied by no corresponding increase in 
the wages of labor. Under it, the rich farm-lands of the 
country have continued to fall in price. To show that I do 
not overdraw the picture, I quote some words from an article, 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in the September number of this 
Review: 

“ The country has fallen from the apex of prosperity to the 
depths of industrial depression. Adversity has taken the 
place of prosperity, stagnation in business has succeeded 
activity, confidence has given place to distrust, and, as is 
always the case when business is disturbed, the chief part of 
the loss and suffering is falling, and must fall, upon the work- 
ingmen—upon the poor millions, and not upon the rich few.” 

It is true, the great manufacturer, whose own works, unfor- 
tunately, have confirmed the truth of his gloomy description, 
attributes the ills to other causes. Still, the unprejudiced 
must admit that very much has come from a system of unequal 
taxation, and all will admit that the high taxes imposed have 
not been a remedy for any ill that afflicted the land. 

And now the grave responsibility of revising and reducing this 
system of oppressive Tariff devolves upon the Democratic 
Party by the great victory of 1892. There should bea general 
revision of the Tariff, and reduction of duties to a revenue 
basis. The reduction should be greatest in the necessaries of 
life, and less on luxuries. So far as may be, raw materials 
should be made free, that manufacturers may be unhampered 
in the competition of the world, and goods be supplied ata 
cheaper cost to our people. The right of the President to 
impose and remit taxes should be taken away as undemocratic 
and un-American. Taxes should be substituted for bounties, 
it being the object of Government to impose taxes “ for rev- 
enue” to carry on Government; and not to raise money from 
one citizen to be paid over to another to increase his profits. 


LITHRARY 


DIGEST. 


Make the Tariff what it should be. When this is done, we 
can regulate our revenues, as we do now, by our internal rev- 
enue taxes, 
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II. 
THE HON. JOHN DALZELL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


NE of the characteristic features of Republican rule is 
0) the system of Protection. By its means home-industries 
have been developed to a variety, importance, and wealth 
difficult of actual measurement, and the field of remunerative 
labor enlarged to the wonderful material prosperity and moral 
and social advancement of the wage-earner. The assertion is 
incontrovertible that never in our history were the necessaries 
of life cheaper, or wages and the condition of labor on 4 higher 
plane, than when Mr. Harrison went out of office. Without 
claiming this condition of things to be due solely to the sys- 
tem of Protection, it must be admitted that the system is 
entitled to a large, if not the largest, amount of credit there- 
for. But, even if it be granted that the Protective system had 
nothing to do with it, still it must be conceded that a large 
proportion of our people believe to the contrary; and a pre- 
vailing sentiment is potential in influencing social and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Suddenly, inexplicably, the people—as was their right—at 
the last Presidential election changed for a time the party of 
their choice, and placed the Democratic Party in charge of ail 
the departments of Government. That party came into power 
upon a platform that would reverse the industrial policy of a 
third of a century. 

Will the party in power embody in legislation the declaration 
of its platform, and erase from the statute-book Protective 
duties as unconstitutional; or will it follow the voice of its 
leader and revise the tariff, “with especial precaution against 
imperiling the existence of our manufacturing interests"? 

This is a question upon the answer to which tens of thou- 
sands of American men, women, and children anxiously stand 
waiting in the hush of idleness. It ought not to remain 
unanswered long. 

It being generally accepted as inevitable that the Tariff is to 
be revised, it seems to be of the utmost importance that it be 
done speedily. Capital and labor alike, to a large extent, stand 
idle awaiting the result, desirous of adapting themselves to 
new conditions. And if there are to be new conditions, it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom to give some time to 
capital and labor to prepare to meet them. No Tariff Law ought 
to be enacted to go into immediate effect ; its operation should 
be postponed a reasonable time, so as to interfere as little as 
possible with the prosecution of the business of the country. 





© 


Ill. 
THE Hon. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, OF NEBRASKA. 


N so far as elections can determine a political principle the 
elections of 1890 and 1892 have committed this country to 
a Tariff for revenue only, The immediate cause of this emphatic 
expression of public sentiment was due to the attempt on the 
part of the protected interests to push their battle-line a little 
further forward, notwithstanding a popular demand for Tariff- 
reduction. This last move on the part of those who, grown 
rich at the public expense, added arrogance to their wealth, 
focused public attention upon the issue, and in the succeeding 
conflict all the arguments in favor of the Protective principle 
were met and answered. 

He who defends Protection must prove, first, that it is right 
in principle; second, that it is wise; third, that its application 
is necessary to the extent asked. It is safe to say that the 
advocates of the system do not attempt to establish these 
three necessary propositions. They presume that it is right, 
assume that it is wise, and take it for granted that it is neces- 
sary. In attempting to show that we must have a Tariff duty 
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place them. 


in order to enable our industries to exist, they content them- 
selves with showing a difference in wages per day in favor of 
our employés, whereas the only test is the labor cost of the 
article produced. The pay per day is wholly immaterial. In 
most of our industries, while manufacturers pay higher wages 
per day, they get more work for the same amount of money 
than foreign manufacturers. 

In the reform of the Tariff, which will soon be made, the 
duty will, in all probability, be removed from a number of 
articles classed as raw material. Those who consume manu- 
factured articles recognize that any tariff placed upon the 
material from which the goods are made must at last find its 
way to’ the consumer, and those who are anxious that our 
industries may be employed, not a portion, but all, of the 
year, recognize that the only way to secure this is to place 
manufacturers on even terms, in respect to their material, with 
foreign producers of like articles. 

The reduction of the Tariff, instead of resulting in damage 
to this country and its industries, will give employment to 
more people, and will give to the consumers of protected 
articles an advantage, by taking away from the manufacturer 
the right to impose, not only unjust, but unnecessary, burdens 
upon the rest of the people. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE UNFIT. 


EDITORIAL. 
Condensed for Tue Lirgrary Dicgst from a Paper in 
The Humanitarian, London, October. 

F we study the nervous system of the pauper class, we find 
that instead of their nervous energy being economically 
expended, there is lavish, uneven, and wasteful expenditure 
which is of no great benefit to the individual nor to society. 
They are organically deficient. They inherit defective, ill- 
regulated nervous systems, or their nervous systems become 
badly adjusted through irregular habits, bad training, or dis- 
eases, They are incapable of sustained effort. They prefer 
jobs to regular work, spasmodic efforts to work for a few hours 
or days, and these efforts are followed by a reaction of utter 
inability to make further exertion. These characteristics are 
symptomatic of retrogression, or they are the reappearance of 

a more primitive type. 

It is said that the special characteristic of the savage is that 
he has no thought for the morrow. He eats until he can eat 
no more, then goes hungry until he finds more food. These 
very characteristics we see exhibited among our own savages. 
I have frequently seen them throw away what remained after 
their hunger was appeased. To them, bread has been given 
once; it will be given again. It is a waste of words to say that 
these individuals are paupers because they have not been care- 
ful, thrifty, and temperate. We might lecture for hours to 
them on the advantages of industry, we might urge our plea 
with the fervor of a divine oracle, the afferent impulses we 
give rise to arouse no response in those torpid brains. It is 
the characteristic of those organically defective, that it is the 
will which is defective. They have not the wz//to make any 
exertion ; they fall into the condition in which circumstances 
With the offspring of parents suffering from 
fatigue or from poison, compulsory education may be enforced, 
but our efforts will not be repaid by healthy, useful individuals 
unless they spring from a healthy source. 

High motives deter the fit from marrying until they are in a 
position to do so. Among the better classes, marriage is being 
deferred more and more, the standard of living is becoming 
higher among them, and more time is given to education; 
whereas the unfit, who are not deterred by any qualms of con- 
science or apprehension of consequences, go on multiplying. 
And, as the more highly developed are not perpetuated, or are 
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perpetuated in fewer numbers, the thoughtless, improvident, 
degenerate, and diseased, multiply upon us. 

In any attempt to raise the standard of humanity, we must 
take into consideration that in society as at present organized 
it is not the fittest that survive, but the unfit, in consequence 
of their rapid multiplication. 

Under our present industrial system, there is a strong ten- 
dency against the survival of the fittest. If we take the life- 
histories of two men, one honest, the other dishonest, we shal} 
find that nearly everything is in favor of the clever, dishonest 
man. He can acquire wealth by dishonest means; have the 
best teachers, and send his children to the best schools, afford 
them every opportunity to acquire the highest social culture, 
and to get their pick in the marriage-market, where often our 
very fairest and tenderest flowers are knocked down to the 
highest bidder. The honest man, with equal opportunities 
which he is too honorable to take advantage of, may be sunk 
into poverty by misfortune while his children are still young; 
he may be compelled to let them grow up without culture ; and, 
in the terrible stress and struggle with poverty, they must 
inevitably go to the wall, leaving a deteriorated issue or none 
at all. Wall this be the survival of the fittest ? 

The best minds of to-day have accepted the fact that if 
superior people are desired, they must be bred; and if imbe- 
ciles, criminals, paupers, and otherwise unfit are undesirable 
citizens, they must not be bred. We can produce numerous 
modifications of structure by careful selection of domestic 
animals, and there is no reason that, if society were differently 
organized, we should not be able to modify and improve the 
human species to the same extent. In order to dothis we 
must make a religion of the life-giving principle, which is the 
most wonderful of all the forces at work throughout nature. 

Our young men and women should realize the purpose for 
which they are uniting in the holiest bond of physical life, and 
by this means we would have inaugurated the upper million 
and the lower ten. Any social conditions which tend to 
transpose these terms, are subversive of the true interests of 
humanity. 





THE PEONS OF THE SOUTH. 
GEORGE K. HOLMEs. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicsst from a Paper in 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, September. 

HAT cotton-raising on small holdings, as now carried on 
T in the South, has economic disadvantages against which 
the farmer finds it difficult to struggle, may be true; but the 
situation of the farmer cannot be understood, nor the direc- 
tion of its improvement indicated, until the non-essential con- 
ditions under which he lives are taken into account, especially 
the sort of peonage under which he is held by the merchant. 

Before the Civil War, the agricultural land of the South was 
owned and cultivated in large areas by white planters who 
were wealthy and independent. Their purchases and sales 
were made through agents and brokers, whose accounts 
showed balances in favor of the planters sufficient to meet all 
purchases made in their behalf and all drafts made by them 
for cash. It rested with the planter to decide how much cot- 
ton he would raise, and if he preferred to abandon cotton for 
other products, no one was in a situation to prevent him. 

When the planters, their sons, the “ poor whites,” and their 
comrades of other descriptions returned from the camp, in 
poverty, worn out, dispirited, hopeless of the future, and dazed 
with the collapse of their dream, their first concern was food 
and the strict necessaries of life, which they must produce or 
borrow from those who had not lost all their wealth and 
credit. Large plantations could not be cultivated as of yore 
for want of equipment, and a subdivision into tenancies was 
the only course. 

So it happened that tenant-farming largely replaced the old 
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system. Farmers, who owned the lands that they cultivated, 
and landlords alike had to obtain from merchants the supplies 
of food, clothing, and farm-equipment that were needed, and 
these on credit, giving in return pledges of the crop to come, 
out of which the debts must be paid. The tenants, even less 
prepared to choose, adopted the same system, and lived on 
their interest in the future crop. 

The merchants then took the helm. Such crops as they 
could most readily market must be produced under their 
orders, regardless of the fact that they might not be the ones 
most advantageous to their debtors, The kind of crops that 
best accorded with this requirement in the cotton-regions was 
cotton, and it was demanded in quantities proportionate to 
the indebtedness that was allowed to accumulate, The sale of 
the cotton, too, was taken charge of by the merchants, and as 
the system in this respect was much like that which prevailed 
before the war, its necessity was readily accepted by the farm- 
owners; but now the balance of the account was with the 
merchant and the agent. His cry for cotton and more cotton, 
to keep pace with the indebtedness, has led to so enormous 
an increase in the production of this fibre since the war, that 
the North, ignorant of the real situation, has pointed to it as 
an evidence of the superiority of the free, over the slave, labor 
of the blacks. The situation, however, is not misunderstood 
in the South. The merchants, who advance plantation- 
supplies, have replaced the former masters, and have made 
peons of them and of their former slaves. 

Every crop of cotton is mostly consumed before it is har- 
vested, and after the harvest the farm-owner or tenant has to 
place a lien on the next year’s crop, often before the seed goes 
into the ground. These liens bear high rates of interest, 
regardless of usury laws, because the supplies are advanced at 
excessive prices, It is the general opinion in many counties 
where inquiries have been made that the interest and profit on 
crop liens amount to not less than 25 per cent. yearly of the 
capital advanced, that the common proportion is from 40 to 80 
per cent.,and that even 200 per cent. is exacted in some places. 
Hence, the farmer finds himself in that oft-mentioned situa- 
tion between the upper and the nether millstones. He has 
lost his independence, and the cotton-raising that is forced 
upon him by his creditor, supplemented by his own unwilling- 
ness to raise anything in addition to cotton, makes it impos- 
sible for him to regain his independence. 

This being the state of affairs, the agricultural land of the 
cotton States has little sale. Merchants will not accept it as 
security for debt unless they are compelled to do so when 
crops, mules, cattle, and other personal property are insuffi- 
cient. This is one reason that mortgages on Southern farm- 
land are so few. The farm-tenant does not rise to ownership 
in the South, because, as his affairs are managed, he cannot 
acquire ownership, Generally speaking, it is probable that he 
owes more than he owns, and what he owns is of little value— 
hardly worth taxing. 

The first step in the tenants’ elevation now consists in their 
producing their own food and, as far as possible, other supplies, 
which are now mostly a charge against their share of the 
crop. They may, then, have a margin for saving, if they are 
economical, and it is only with this that they can elevate 
themselves to farm-ownership, and give themselves the inde- 
pendence that was their vision at their emancipation, That 
any considerable number of them will ever do this is not 
believed in the South. 

There is no doubt that the plantation-owners can work out 
their own salvation, if they will, in spite of the low quality 
of the labor that they must hire. The question is whether 


they have the will to do so; whether long cus:om and tradi- 
tion have not so incrusted them that they have lost their 
adaptability. From the tenants, little can be expected. Most 
of them are so wanting in the instincts on which their rise 
from the kind of peonage under which they live depends, that 
they will not do better than they are doing. 
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SARAWAK. 
M. GRIFFITH. 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 

The Pall Mall Magasine, London, October. 
NE of the most remarkable and interesting countries in 
the world is the province of Sarawak, which lies on the 
northwest coast of Borneo.’ When first acquired by Rajah Sir 
James Brooke, in 1841, it was only a small territory of some 
three thousand miles in extent, with a coast-line of sixty 
miles; since that period, valuable districts and important rivers 
lying to the northward have been ceded by the Brunei Govern- 
ment, and incorporated with the original district, until, at the 
present day, Sarawak covets an area of nearly fifty thousand 
square miles—a marvelous increase of over thirteen times its 
original size in fifty-three years. Its western shores are bathed 
by the China Sea, and the coast-line now measures over four 
hundred miles. The population is composed of various curious 

races and tribes numbering three hundred thousand. 

Every one is familiar with the story of how James Brooke 
acquired his principality, and knows that the Rajah of Borneo 
out of gratitude for aid rendered by Mr. Brooke in repressing 
a rebellion, made over to him, in 1841, the Government of Sara- 
wak and its dependencies, which the Rajah was too weak to con- 
trol. Mr. Brooke's post was no sinecure. He had become ruler 
of a country where there was no recognized law except that of 
strength; where the exchequer was empty; the nobles greedy, 
and the poor oppressed. He had to contend against piracy 
and head-hunting—a successful following of the latter being 
considered among the Dyaks as a sort of patent of nobility. 
The new Rajah was not discouraged. His State very slowly, 
but surely, progressed, his people idolized him. It was a strange 
kingdom; the only safeguard of its ruler—who was of different 
race, color, and religion—being the love and loyalty of the 
subjects, and his only throne was the one he had established 
by kindness in their hearts; he shared his little all with them, 
and gained nothing for himself. And yet, while gaining the 
love and loyalty of those whom he ruled, he totally extirpated 
piracy, slavery, and head-hunting. 

When Sir James—who had been made a Knight of the Bath 
by the Queen during a visit to England in 1847—died in 1849, 
he willed his dominions to his nephew, the present ruler of 
Sarawak, Sir Charles Johnson Brooke, born in 1829. Sir 
Charles has three sons, the eldest of whom, Vyner, eighteen 
years old, has recently left England to join his father in 
Borneo. 

The population of Borneo is a mixed one, and consists of 
Dyaks, Malays, Hindus, Chinese, a small sprinkling of Euro- 
peans, and some half-castes, principally a mixture of English 
and Malay races. The Malays inhabit the seashores or the 
land adjoining the coasts. The Dyaks build their villages 
farther inland. The Chinese swarm all over the country, 

The Sarawak Malays are a gentle and polite race, Both 
higher and lower classes have the same innate good manners, 
the same aristocratic bearing, the same appearance of good- 
natured indifference that in Western countries appertain 
chiefly tothe upperclasses, Strangers from without are struck 
by their quiet self-control, and with their pleasant looks, not- 
withstanding their wide mouths, flat noses, high cheek-bones, 
and straight, long, black hair. Their skins are copper-colored ; 
they are of medium height, well proportioned, and, in spite of 
their proverbial partiality for an exuberance of contour—both 
in men and women—it is rarely that Malays become stout, 
Their domestic life resembles far more the family life of most 
of the lower classes in England than Europeans might suppose. 
The women are by no means the slaves of their husbands that 
they are reputed to be. Most Malay men are content with one 
wife, although legally entitled to three. The wives are con- 
sulted in most matters by their husbands, and the strictest 
laws exist as to a separate division of property between man 
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and wife. The Malay women are innate artists. Some 
remnant of Arabian taste is discoverable in their patterns and 
‘designs; they excel in embroideries, in weaving silken stuffs, 
and in dyeing their embroidery silks in the most enchanting 
colors. Some of the tints, of blue, rose-color, and green, are 
unsurpassable. 

The Sarawak Malays are Mohammedans, and although not 
bigoted, they are strict in the observance of their faith. 

Kuching (which signifies cat), the capital of Sarawak, is situ- 
ated some distance up the Sarawak river. The town is cut in 
two by the stream. On one bank, is the “ Istana,” or Rajah’s 
palace, which is built of brick, and stands close to the water’s 
edge. Over the entrance stands a square, castellated tower, 
and the principal rooms are surrounded by broad verandahs, 
shaded by striped, green-and-white blinds. 

One of the insignia of Malay sovereignty is a yellow umbrella; 
it is borne by the executioner, who, in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, is a very high and important personage. The rites at 
the installation of a Sarawak Rajah are simple in the extreme. 
The ceremony takes place in the Court-House, wherea great 
crowd of natives assemble. The principal Malay chiefs pro- 
claim him Rajah, and as the newly-elected Sovereign leaves 
the Court-House for his palace, the royal yellow umbrella is 
held over him for the first time, and the people, as he passes 
through, cast yellow rice over him. 

The form of Government is an absolute monarchy. The 
Rajah, aided by the principal Malay chiefs and two of his 
English officers, dispenses justice three times a week. There 
is no published code of laws, but the Rajah, when occasion 
arises, issues regulations and proclamations for the guidance 
of his officials; and in criminal cases the Indian penal code is 
followed as nearly as possible, due consideration being given 
to native customs and religious prejudices, and with a right of 
final appeal to the Rajah. 








EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 





JEWISH GENIUS. 
THE EDITOR. 


Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Naturen og Mennesket, Copenhagen, Fuly. 


S there a Jewish national spirit? Is there anything peculiar, 
psychologically and physiologically, in the Semitic race, 
which gives it a decided advantage over the Aryan? For fifteen 
years these problems have excited my curiosity. As a subject 
of comparative national psychology it has its interest. Here 
are some of the data, I have collected. 

The Jews of old were as remarkable as the Greeks and 

_Romans. The Bible is an evidence of this. Genesis is a piece 
of poetry as weighty as Homer. Isaiah is as original as 
Pindar. The Hebrew spirit is as intense as the Greek, though 
less apt to enlarge in breadth. However, 1 will not talk about 
the “ Lion of the tribe of Judah,” but of the Jew of the Tal- 
mud and as found in the Ghetto. 

It has been charged against the Jews that they are Orientals. 
But, how is it that they have so thoroughly acquired the spirit 
of the Occident, that everywhere they dispute every inch of 
ground with the Aryans? This is certainly a phenomenon. 
Let us remember that they have conquered their place as Jews, 
and not as those unfaithful to their paternal traditions. 

An English Jew, Joseph Jacobs, has compared Jewish genius 
to that of non-Jewish Englishmen, and collected facts to prove 
that in the last century the 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 of Jews in 
Europe have produced proportionally more eminent men than 
the 300,000,000 Christians. He has not counted the Jews of Tur- 
key and Russia, because they are not free. The case would be 
still more in favor of Jewish supremacy if he would count all 
half-Jews, viz., the outcomes of marriages between poor noble- 
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men and rich bankers’ daughters; marriages, which are quite 
common. 

According to Joseph Jacob, the Jews have excelled in music, 
dramatic art, poetry, medicine, mathematics, and philology. 
The Jewish musicians are well known, so we pass by them. 
Among philologists and archzologists we mention the names 
of Munk, Oppert, Braél, Weil, Desembourg, Halévy, Loeb, 
Reinach. These names are those of the most prominent 
savants of our day. For a long time it has been said that 
painting and music were foreign to the Jews. But, nowadays 
Jewish artists appear everywhere. The Frenchmen, Lévy and 
Worms, have made names for themselves; and also the Ger- 
man, Liebermann, and the American, Mosler. The Dutch 
painter, Joseph Israel, has gained European fame, and so has 
Russia’s best sculptor, Anatolsky. Whata magnificent anthol- 
ogy of Jewish poetry could not be collected from Jehuda 
Halévy, Heine, Minsky, and Natson! How strange that this 
commercial people possesses so marked a lyric vein! And 
what have not the Jewish women done on the stage! Was it 
not a girl from the despised people who gave the most noble 
representations of the tragic masterworks! The Jew is master 
of passionate scenic representation. Even though his enemy 
says that he is a born comedian, used to wearing any mask 
that circumstances demand. 

That the Jew isa natural accountant nobody will dispute. 
The sciences of mathematics and astronomy show many 
prominent Jewish names, from Herschel to Meyerbeer’s 
brother. Several of the best chess-players of the world were 
Jewish. M.C. Lombroso, himself a Jew, has in Geno e follia 
given a list of those Jews who have gained a name in medicine 
and physiology. Others have become prominent in jurispru- 
dence, and no wonder, for a rabbi is a lawyer and the Talmud 
is Corpus juris. Though excluded from politics for centuries, 
the last century has produced Benjamin Disraeli, Ferdinand 
Lasselle, and Léon Gambetta, the first an English Tory, the 
second a German Socialist, and the last a French Republican. 
The three most civilized nations of Europe have bowed down 
before a Semite! These three have shown the Jew in new 
aspects: the royal word, the master of parliaments, and the 
idol of the masses. Wagner may sneeringly say that Mendels- 
sohn, Meyerbeer, and Halévy could produce a German sym- 
phony or a French opera but never a new form of art. The 
Jews have shown originality in all the sciences and arts we 
have enumerated. And can we not add Spinoza to the 
original men? Is Georg Brandes as a critic not original and 
unique? 


THE JUDGMENT OF SCHEMJAKA. 
FRIDRICH PFAFF. 

Translated for the Lirzrary Dicest from the Old German of the Villingen 
State Paper in the Library of the University of Freiburg. 
Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Litteratur-Geschichte, Berlin. 
Vol. V1., Nos. iv and v. 

SHAKESPEARE’S “ Merchant of Venice” is known to have been 
founded on an old story which originated in India. Shake- 
speare appears to have used the story of Gianotto as told in 


“Sir Giovanni’s Pecorne.” The Villingen version is derived 
from an older source—Der Mezstergesang—published in 1493. 


T happened, once upon a time, that a poor fellow was 
reduced to such absolute poverty that he knew not how 

he should, could, or might pay his way, either in body or in 
soul, He took counsel with himself as to what were best to 
be done, and then went to a Jew and prayed him to make 
him a loan, which he promised to refund after a reasonably 
short time. The Jew said: “ Good friend, thou art welcome” 
(that is, ‘‘ here comes the Devil”). “ You know very well, if you 
want to borrow, that we Jews never lend without security.” 
The poor fellow had no security, and could offer nothing but his 
honor, his piety, and his faith. The Jew said: “I don’t want 
that sort of security, but I will lend you forty gulden on the 
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security of one pound of fat from your body, to be cut out by, 
me, if you fail to make repayment at the appointed time.” 
The poor fellow agreed, and promised to abide by the terms 
of the contract. The day at length arrived, the poor fellow 
was not ready with the money, and the Jew cited him to 
appear before the Court. The poor, good fellow was troubled, 
and thought: there is no denying the Jew’s claims. So, in 
the morning, he loaded up a cord of wood, and went to the 
city to plead his case in Court. On entering the city he drove 
over a young child. The child’s father came out, cursed and 
swore. ‘‘May the Devil take you!” he said. “Thou hast 
killed my child, my flesh, my blood; thou must make the loss 
good or die according to the law.” “ My dear sir,” said the 
poor man, “Il am even now on my way to the Court, and was 
thinking of what answer | should give, and being troubled, | 
drove along without looking where I was going. I pray thee 
let me go and thou shall have justice.” Sothe father of the 
child went with him to the Court and demanded justice; and 
the poor fellow was at a loss how he should rightly answer 
the demands of the Jew and of the father, When the 
Judge saw the poor fellow he took very little notice of him, as 
often happens; he had little to ask of him, so let him sit still. 
The poor fellow, finding that no notice was taken of him, left the 
Court, went out,and mounted a flight of steps, and before there 
was any inquiry after him, he fell asleep. While he was sleeping, 
he rolled over the side of the steps and fell to the ground. In 
falling, he struck an old man and killed him. The old man’s 
son came out, and said: ‘‘ Now, may the Devil take thee!” 
“Thou shalt make good the loss of my father, according to 
the law.” So he took the poor fellow back again to the Court, 
and lodged his complaint. By this time the Judge had already 
forgotten all about the two previous complaints; but when 
this last charge was filed he proceeded to pass judgment on 
all three charges. And now think what the judgment was in 
the three cases, all of which were thought worthy of death! 
The Judge decided on behalf of the Jew that he was entitled 
to cut a pound of fat from the poor fellow, but if he cut either 
more or less he should be prosecuted. Rather than do that, 
the Jew withdrew his complaint and paid the costs, The 
judgment in respect of the child was given on the same prin- 
ciple of justice: the father was ordered to take the accused to 
his wife and give him an opportunity of repairing the loss he 
had occasioned. The result must, of course, be left to Pro- 
vidence; but the bereaved father was entitled to the effort as a 
matter of law and justice. Rather than agree to this form of 
restitution, he, also, withdrew his complaint. In the third 
case, the Court gave judgment as follows: The accused must 
go and sit down under the steps, on the spot where the old 
man was killed, and the son may mount the steps and fall 
down upon him. Whether he killed him or not, was in the 
hands of Providence; but he was entitled to the opportunity 
in law and justice. Rather than make the jump, he, too, 
withdrew his claim; and so the poor fellow got off on all 
three charges, and left the Court without incurring the death- 
penalty. 


LAW-SCHOOLS IN GERMANY AND FRANCE. 
HUBERT VALLEROUX. 


Translated and Condensed for Tug Lirgrary Dicsst from a Paper in 
Bulletin Mensuel dela Soctété de Legislation Comparée, Paris. 
HE method employed for training young men for the law 
is very different in Germany and in France. Which is 
the better it is unnecessary to discuss. The best method for 
every country is that which is most suitable to its manners, 
customs, and political situation, although in all countries the 
systems must necessarily have one chief object, which is, to 
help students to gain a thorough knowledge of legal principles 
and put them on the road towards applying these principles 
to cases which may be entrusted to them, either as counsel or 
advocate, 
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Quite recently, a reliable comparison between the systems 
employed in Germany and France has been made by M., 
Eugéne Duthoit, Doctor of Laws, and Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Lille. After having studied law in a French law- 
school—French being his mother tongue—he took courses in 
German universities, The results of his experience and observa- 
tion he has embodied in a book* of 244 pages, just published. 

He pays much attention to the way in which professors are 
appointed in the two countries. In France, the sole way of 
choosing a professor in a law-school is bya competition, which 
is a very difficult test for the competitor. The successful can- 
didate receives a fixed situation; he teaches first as agrégé, or 
supplementary professor, afterwards as professor. In Ger- 
many, the candidates for teacher of law begin by giving free 
courses in the capacity of privatdocenten. Those who distin- 
guish themselves in that capacity are chosen by the universi- 
ties (and not always by the one where they have taught) and 
become “extraordinary” professors. From these are recruited 
the ordinary or titular professors. The universities compete 
with each other to get men who have distinguished themselvez 
by their teaching or by their writings, and do not confine 
themselves to choosing professors from among the préwat- 
docenten and the ‘‘ extraordinary ” professors. 

The mode of instruction is quite as different in Germany 
and France as the method of choosing instructors. The Ger- 
man instruction is made up of a series of courses, private, and 
requiring payment of fees for the most part. These courses 
do not form a continuous whole, as in French faculties. The 
irregularity and inconsequence of the courses is increased by 
the custom which German students have of passing from one 
university to another, as, for example, of spending the winter 
term in one northern town like Berlin, and the summer term 
in Heidelberg or Bonn. 

How about the examinations? Here, also, the difference is 
great between the two countries. Manifold university exami- 
nations, graduated to the whole course of studies, and opening 
access to a host of careers; such, in its outlines, is the French 
system. A single university examination, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether there is sufficient fitness to practice the profes- 
sion of the law, and examinations by the State apart from the 
universities, undergone by candidates for public office, such, 
stated in its broadest term, is the German system. 

It must not be thought that the students of a country, 
where law is not studied in consecutive courses, and where 
examinations are not made at the end of each year, are 
generally idle. There are some, of course, who do nothing, 
even though taking voluminous notes. The same kind of 
thing occurs in France, despite the efforts to remedy it by 
means of an organized machinery, designed to compel the 
pupil to apply himself. The greater part of German law- 
students do a great deal of work, and for that purpose 
they have an aid (which French students have not) in 
the juridical or economic seminaires, which are a sort of 
lectures at which the professors and students work together, 
to the great advantage of the latter. The details of this plan 
can be found in the book of M. Duthoit, who, moreover, gives 
some very curious and interesting figures as to the number of 
professors and pupils in the different universities of France 
and Germany, as well as of other countries; also the number 
of foreigners studying the courses, the average duration of the 
studies, and other matters. 


Good Translations Difficult to Get.—A competition in trans- 
lations was held not long ago for prizes offered by the Bren- 
tanos, the New York booksellers and publishers. The out- 
come of the competition was decidedly unsatisfactory. Most 
of the translations sent in were from the German, The best 


* L’Enseignement du droit et des sciences politiques dans les Univer- 
sités d Allemagne par M. Eugéne Duthoit. Paris: Rousseau. 
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French writers of short stories were badly represented, and 
nothing taken from Italian or Spanish originals proved avail- 
able. The only prize awarded—apparently it was intended 
originally to give several—was won by Miss C. S. Copeland, of 
Sparkill, N. Y., her translations being made from several of 
Paul Heyse’s short stories. 

Whether because of ignorance or inadvertence many of the 
competitors selected productions which had been translated 
already, and which, therefore, had been barred out. But the 
most common as well the most serious obstacle to success 
proved to be the inability of the translators to make a proper 
use of English. It was clear that most of them could read the 
original French, German, or other foreign language with com- 
parative fluency, but they were incompetent to imitate the 
peculiarities of the styles of the foreign authors or to indicate 
shades of meaning by fitting selections of English terms. 
What sometimes and with a certain propriety has been termed 
the “atmosphere” of the original they almost wholly failed 
to reproduce, 

Probably the only practicable method of obtaining good 
translations is to pay enough for them to make it worth the 
while of really accomplished literary people, who also are 
scholars in some degree, to give their time to such work. 
There are men and women who are experts in one or more 
foreign tongues as well as in English, and who also are so 
familiar with this or that foreign author as to have absorbed 
something of his very manner of thought and expression. 

‘These by taking sufficient pains usually succeed in rendering 
into English much of the external flavor, and even of the inner 
spirit, of the writings of foreign authors. But such possible 
translators seldom enter competitions, although the holding 
of such a competition was a good plan, and might have been 
expected fairly to develop some hitherto unperceived ability. — 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


NOXIOUS GASES. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Litrgrary Dicust from a Paper in 
Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, Heft 18. 


INCE the days of Bergmann and Priestley numerous 
experiments have proved that only a mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen, and that only in the conditions in which it 
exists in the air, is capable of sustaining life. Pure oxygen, 
and nitrous oxide or laughing-gas, can be breathed for a short 
time without injurious consequences, while all other gases are 
unfitted to sustain life, either negatively, because they do not 
contain the necessary oxygen, or positively, by acting as cor- 
rosive poisons on the mucous membrane of the organs of 
respiration, producing a spasmodic closure of the glottis imme- 
diately on inhalation. These experiments on breathing other 
gases than air are of inestimable value in the comprehension 
of the process of respiration. After the inhalation of oxygen 
gas, which Davy frequently practised, sometimes for two to 
three minutes continuously and in quantities from 7,500 to 
9,450 cubic centimetres, the pulse beat stronger and more 
frequently, and the number and depth of the respirations were 
increased, with a pleasant sensation of warmth and lightness 
in the breast. Towards the end of the experiment there fol- 
lowed a sense of oppression, the eyes became red and spark- 
ling, the warmth diffused itself over the whole body, the skin 
was bathed with profuse perspiration, the muscular strength 
increased, and mental functions quickened. 

Laughing-gas acts as a temporary stimulant. The majority 
of the experimenters experienced a general sensation of well- 
being while breathing it, especially, a by no means unpleasant 
sensation of warmth in the breast; they were compelled invol- 
untarily to draw a deep breath, and during the continuance 
of the pleasurable sensation the pulse was fuller and quicker. 
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By longer breathing of this gas, the muscles are no longer 
under control of the will; the limbs are slightly convulsed, or 
there is an irresistible desire for action. The persons experi- 
mented on, laugh, stamp on the floor, or dance around joy- 
ously. There is deception of the senses, and in extreme cases 
temporary loss of perceptive power; association of ideas is 
quickened. Davy tells us that this state of exhilaration was 
maintained by him for three hours, after four minutes inhala- 
tion of 9,450 cubic centimetres of laughing- gas. 

The inhalation of hydrogen gas, so frequently tried since 
Scheele’s day, can be sustained for only a few moments; it 
produces rapid breathing, oppression of the chest, giddiness, 
general loss of muscular power, even to the extent of incapac- 
ity of voluntary motion. Davy made seven inhalations occu- 
pying nearly a minute, inhaling 3,780 cubic centimetres of the 
gas. The blood gives off nitrogen and carbonic acid (also 
oxygen gas (?)), and, in the opinion of many investigators, 
absorbs a quantity of hydrogen. The infusion of gases free 
of oxygen into living blood is not followed by any elimination 
of oxygen; in marked contrast to the action of defibrinized 
blood when this is shaken up with nitrogen or hydrogen gas. 
The breathing of nitrogen by mammals results in asphyxia in 
two or three minutes. 

Carbonic acid gas, in comparatively large quantities, mixed 
with oxygen, may be inhaled for a few moments without fatal 
consequences, as was first discovered by the sagacious but 
unfortunate Rozier. Davy tried to inhale the pure gas by a 
determined effort of will, but in vain, the glottis closed spas- 
modically. This was the case even with a mixture of three- 
fifths carbonic acid and two-fifths atmospheric air; but he 
succeeded in breathing for nearly a minute a mixture of 30 
per cent. (volume) of carbonic acid and 70 per cent. atmos- 
pheric air, and without experiencing any other symptoms than 
a slight giddiness and a disposition to sleep. 

Carbonic oxide is one of the most dangerous gases; it is 
disengaged especially by the combustion of coal. Leblanc 
found that the difficulty of breathing air impregnated with 
coal-gas is due especially to the carbonic oxide thus generated, 
and not to carbonic acid, which is not generated in sufficient 
quantity to account for the poisonous quality of the air. A 
kilogramme of glowing coal will suffice to make the air in a 
space of 25 cubic metres unbreathable. An equally poisonous 
gas is sulphureted hydrogen. In the experiments of Dupuytren 
and Thénard '/:s00 of this gas in the atmosphere proved fatal 
to a greenfinch, '/soo to a dog, and '/s50 to a horse. Chauffier 
observed that both this gas and ammonia-vapor proved fatal 
to animals in a few seconds. Chlorine-gas cannot be inhaied, 
as the epiglottis closes spasmodically; even the smallest quan- 
tity mixed with the air provokes violent coughing. It kills 
animals quickly. Many poisons inhaled in gaseous form are 
equally as dangerous as if introduced into the blood in other 
ways. The noxiousness of the vapor of quicksilver is well 
known. Arsenious gas is one of the most dangerous poisons; 
and numerous deaths have occurred from the inhalation of 
cyanogen gas. 


BOILING-POINTS. 
EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicgsst from a Paper in 
Good Words, London, Septeméer. 

T is interesting to note that the temperature at which a 
I liquid boils is the same as that at which its vapor is 
condensed ; precisely as the temperature at which water freezes 
is the same as that at which ice melts. 

It may seem superfluous to observe that there are more boil- 
ing-points than the boiling-point of water. If it were notso, 
all bodies would be in the solid, liquid, or gaseous state 
together, and life would be impossible. It is partly by giving 
to every substance its own boiling-point, or, rather, its own set 
of boiling-points—for the fixed temperature, even for the same 
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substance, is a fallacy—that nature has rendered our physical 
environment suitable to our needs. 

What is generally understood by the boiling-point of water 
is a temperatue of 212° on the Fahrenheit-thermometric scale ; 
but Alpine climbers know well that, on a high mountain, 
water boils at a very much lower temperature—on the summit 
of Mont Blanc at 184°. The reason is that, at these altitudes, 
the pressure of the atmosphere is very much reduced, since 
the density of the air decreases with the distance above the 
earth’s surface, and the water expands at a correspondingly 
lower temperature, passing more readily into the vaporous 
condition, in which the volume of a given mass of any sub- 
stance is always far greater than that of the same mass when 
liquid. The boiling-point of a liquid is, therefore, seen to 
depend not only on temperature, but also on pressure; and 
the boiling-point of water at 212° corresponds to what is called 
“a pressure of one atmosphere,” approximately 15 Ibs. to the 
square inch, or the pressure capable of supporting the column 
of mercury in a mercurial barometer at a height of 29.9 inches. 
This is the average pressure of the atmosphere at the sea-level, 
and if it is reduced, the boiling-point is lowered; while if it is 
increased, the boiling-point is raised. 

A very curious result is arrived at, if we place a vessel of 
water in the receiver of an air-pump, and reduce the pressure 
to .006 of an atmosphere, for then the water boils at 32°, that 
is at its freezing-point under ordinary atmospheric pressure. 
Since it is now possible to produce an almost perfect vacuum, 
water may be boiled at still lower temperatures, 

All liquids do not boil at the same temperature. Thus, 
while water under a pressure of one atmosphere boils at 212°, 
alcohol, which passes more readily into the state of vapor, 
boils at 172.2°, and ether at 93.8", which is below the normal 
temperature of the human body. 

Since increase of pressure retards the vaporization of a 
liquid, it, of course, facilitates the liquefaction of a gas by 
assisting the process of contraction. Consequently many 
gases are capable of being liquefied by pressure alone, though 
only when they are below what is called their crztical tempera- 
ture (different for every different gas), above which cold as 
well as pressure becomes necessary. Oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen are the most remarkable examples of gases having 
low critical temperatures, and it is only recently that their 
liquefaction has been accomplished at all. They were long 
thought to be “ permanent gases”; but it is now known that 
all gases are liquefiable. 

The boiling-points of oxygen and nitrogen are respectively 
375.8 and 356 (Fahr.) below the freezing-point of water, and 
therefore these are the highest temperatures at which they can 
exist as liquids. To produce these extremely low temperatures, 
it is necessary to employ great pressure along with freezing 
mixtures. The most remarkable liquefaction which has yet 
been accomplished is that of air. It was supposed that the 
oxygen and nitrogen having different boiling-points, they 
would liquefy separately. This is not the case, the mixture 
liquefies as air, and presents the appearance of water; but on 


being again evaporated, the nitrogen evaporates first and the 
oxygen afterward. This is a puzzle in physics which will doubt- 
less be explained ere long, but in the meantime, the scientific 
world seems to have received a double illustration of the say- 
ing, “ Rien n'est certain que l'imprevu.” 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Origin of the Word “ Trolley.”—Most persons who use the 
word “trolley ” probably do not know the origin of this term, 
or why this name was given to that apparatus by which the 
electricity is conveyed from an aérial wire. Twenty years ago, 
the word was used to designate “a form of truck which can be 
tilted, for carrying railroad materials or the like.” This is the 
only definition of the word in Webster’s Dictionary of the edi- 
tion of 1848. Inthe edition of 1892 of the same work, three other 
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definitions are added. 1. “A narrow cart that is pushed by 
hand or drawn by an animal.” It is noted that this meaning 
of the word is in use in England, not in the United States. 
2. “ A truck from which the load is suspended on some kinds 
of cranes.” This meaning is technical, according to Webster, 
and employed only in speaking of machinery. 3. “(Electric 
Railway.) A truck which travels along the fixed conductors, 
and forms a means of connection between them and a railway 
car.” It is easy to see how the primitive form of the electric 
trolley, which travels upon the wires, came to receive its 
name from its resemblance to other types of trolley; and the 
name, having been immediately given to this primitive form, 
was naturally retained when the method of connection was 
changed from a little truck moving on a wire, to a mast hav- 
ing at its end a wheel pressing on the lower surface of the 
wire.—L’Electricien, Paris, August 12. 


Sarcology: A New Medical Science.—Under this head Pro- 
fessor Wallace Wood, M.D., contributes a paper to the current 
number of Sczence in which the methods of Brown-Sequard 
and Dr. Hammond for the transference of the vital forces of 
animals into the systems of debilitated humankind are dis- 
cussed with scientific method and becoming gravity. The 
author predicts a possible future in which some day we may 
inject into our veins the breasts of birds and the heart of the 
lion, as modes of raising human spirits and energies. 


The Microbes of Bank-Notes.—Two Havanese bacteriologists, 
Doctors Acosta and Grande-Rossi, conceived the idea, surely 
an original one, of studying the microbes of bank-notes, They 
have published the result of their researches on the notes 
of the Spanish Bank of Havana. They have proved, in the 
first place, that the weight of these notes increases in the 
course of their circulation, by reason of the addition of foreign 
matter. At the end of a certain time, the bacteriological ana- 
lysis demonstrated a considerable increase in the number of 
microbes; in two cases this number rose to more than 19,000. 
The physicians discovered specially the presence of a septic 
bacillus, which rapidly kills animals inocculated with it; this, 
to speak properly, is the specific microbe of the bank-note, 
and Talamon thinks that the name, daczllus septicus aureus, 
could be justly given to it. Messrs. Acosta and Grande-Rossi 
have, besides, recognized distinctly in the bank-notes examined 
by them, eight pathogenic species, among which were the 
bacillus of tuberculosis, that of diphtheria, and the streptococcus 
of erysipelas. The two bacterioiogists do not say what were 
the denominations of the notes they experimented with. It 
may be supposed, however, that they did not use notes of 1,000 
or even 100 francs. If the notes were of that size, it will be 
difficult to verify their experiments in al] laboratories, the 
means of which in general do not permit such prodigality. 
What use can the Havanese make of their bank-notes that 
they become such receptacles of microbes? Messrs. Acosta 
and Grande-Rossi declare that the children of Havana are 
accustomed to carry bank-notes in their mouths. It is easy to 
believe that the adults carry them elsewhere. — Annales 
d’ Hygiine Publique et de Médicine Légale, Paris, September. 


The Use of the Lightning-Rod in Ancient Egypt.—As is well 
known, the entrance to an Egyptian temple was by means of 
a large gate, called the “pylon,” hung between two great 
towers. On each side of the “pylon” stood an obelisk, and 
rows of statues of gods and kings, between which the worship- 
ers approached the temple. Such towers are found as far 
back as the Fifteenth Century, B.c., and in each there may be 
easily discerned a distinct channel or duct which served for 
the reception of an extremely tall mast or flag-staff. They 
were fastened by huge iron bands or staples driven and mor- 
tised into the stone wall. 

However, the matter which is of most interest to the pres- 
ent generation is contained in a few inscriptions, dating back 
to the time of the Ptolemies (323-320 B.C.), describing the 
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masts which were raised alongside of the towers of the temple 
at Edfu. Their height is stated to be too feet, and it is 
expressly mentioned that they are not used for decorative 
purposes; but, as the above-mentioned inscription reads: 

“ This is the tall pylon of the God of Edfu. At the main 
entrance of the life-giving horn there is a pair of tall posts to 
cut the lightning out of the sky.” 

Another inscription states: 

“The masts are made from the wood of the ash-tree, reach 
the sky, and are covered with copper plates.” 

It is evident that such copper-covered masts were used in 
the same manner asthe modern lightning-rod. There is, how- 
ever, another very remarkable inscription, which shows a sec- 
ond form of lightning-rod. “ Two tall obelisks are in front of 
the masts, to cut the lightning out of. the sky.” In other 
words, the secondary purpose for which such great obelisks 
were erected wasto safely conduct electricity to the ground. 

It should also be remembered that all obelisks terminate in 
a distinct small pyramid, called the “ pyramidion,” and accord- 
ing to a number of inscriptions the “ pyramidia” were cov- 
ered with gold, which sparkled gloriously in the sunshine. It 
is more than likely that the points of the pyramids were cop- 
per-sheathed, in fact, an Arabian writer reports that a copper- 
sheathing was found on the top of an obelisk in the neighbor- 
hood of Cairo. 

Thus, it is beyond any doubt that the Egyptians understood 
the value of the lightning-rod, and equipped their obelisks 
and flag-staffs with copper heads to protect the surrounding 
temple building against lightning. This news is based upon 
the explorations and researches of the great Egyptologist, 
Prof. Heinrich Brugsch.—E/ectrical Review, New York. 








RELIGIOUS. 





THE NEW UNITARIANISM. 


EDWARD H. HALL. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The New World, Boston, September. 


NITARIANISM was first a purely dogmatic departure 
from the ancient faith. It simply discarded certain doc- 
trines until then thought essential to faith; it discarded them 
mainly on Scripture grounds. Unitarianism soon found that 
it could not stand still at this point if it tried. A position of 
more unstable equilibrium, as it discovered, could not well be 
assumed. A certain step had been taken, which made other 
steps not only possible, but necessary. This one dangerous 
step, long though we have been in finding it out, is now easily 
fixed beyond dispute—the denial of Scriptural Infallibility. So 
long as this doctrine is accepted, Protestantism has a sure 
anchorage; the moment it is questioned everything becomes 
uncertain until we stand upon the sure footing of historic evi- 
dence and reason. The moment the idea of literal inspiration 
was fairly stated in the light of Biblical criticism, even of the 
most elementary type,its absurdity and impossibility were 
apparent. The dogma of Plenary Inspiration has been aban- 
doned by scholars of almost every school, and a hundred sub- 
stitutes have been offered to save what thus appears to be lost. 
But reason’s mastery isimperious. Deny her authority entirely 
in religious matters, and all is safe ; but once grant her foothold 
at any point in your domains, and she makes short work with 
all pleas and compromises which would stay her conclusions. 
If infallibility will not stand the test of criticism, so neither 
will inspiration. 

Infallibility can be precisely defined, and the line between it 
and fallibility exactly shown. The occurrence of a single 
error, a single discrepancy, a single mistaking of poetry for 
fact, even a single historic or scientific misstatement, is abso- 
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lute disproof of infallibility. If inspiration is to take openly the 
seat once occupied by infallibility, it must be subjected, of 
course, to the same tests. It becomes a question, not of 
abstract speculation, but of fact. Inspiration means something 
distinct from normal human intelligence or it does not. If it 
does not, then the Jewish and Christian Scriptures enter at 
once and entirely into the ranks of the world’s literature; if it 
does, then the usual critical tests must be accepted to detect 
its presence in those Scriptures. The mere fact that certain 
words are full of spiritual wisdom, unattainable by the ordinary 
mind, and capable of moulding the thought of successive 
generations, does not prove that they are superhuman; else 
Shakespeare and Dante would stand incontestably among 
superhuman beings. Once surrender infallibility, and inspira- 
tion retains no specific meaning. 

Another of these intermediate positions relates to the ques- 
tion of miracles. The progress of historical criticism—the 
Dogma of Infallibility being once renounced—threatens to 
remove the miraculous element from the Scriptures entirely, 
since violations of natural law, as that word is now understood, 
demand much more explicit evidence than the Bible. “ But 
stay,” it is said, “it is not necessary to regard miracles as vio- 
lations of law, but only as instances of higher and only par- 
tially-discovered laws, or the action of faculties belonging only 
to a higher order of souls.” No result of theological progress 
is more gratifying than this disposition to discharge the term 
“ miracle” of all its old hard and fast meaning. But here, as 
in the former case, language has its rights, which it is not for 
any one to violate at will. For our special purposes, or per- 
haps to ease the fall from the supernatural to the natural, it 
might be pleasant to retain the old word, whether “ miracle” 
or ‘‘ inspiration ”; but usage, mightier even than etymology has 
stamped these words with definite meanings. In the name of 
a pure science and a pure faith, against all the maunderings 
and drivelings of modern superstition, let theology avow its 
own thought in the plainest speech it can invent. 

Another wave of progress was the German mysticism or 
Transcendentalism which so tried our fathers’ souls. It, too, 
has been left behind, and, like the halfway positions we have 
just glanced at, is a welcome retreat for those to whom the 
precision of logic or of historic evidence is an offense. Tran- 
scendentalism substitutes immediate intuition for the dictum 
of Scripture or Council. But to claim these intuitions as 
absolute, is simply to transfer supernatural authority from 
without inwards. This makes the soul not a part of ourselves 
but a fraction of the supermundane world accidentally located 
within our breasts. If this is true, the old mechanical division 
between human and divine, the sharp line separating natural 
and supernatural, which it has been the supreme office of 
modern philosophy and science to obliterate, reappears as 
positive and rigid as ever. The unity of the universe is lost, 
and the ancient dualism reappears, 

No sooner had Transcendentalism done its destructive work, 
than it was replaced by another still more radical and uncom- 
promising movement. Darwin’s best bequest to the world was 
that from the beginning he showed exactly how far at each 
step his evidence carried him. Another precious boon which 
the scientific movement has bestowed, is the accustoming the 
mind to the idea of law. The effect of this has made itself 
felt in the religious world under the form of scientific criti- 
cism. In this, Unitarianism is a co-laborer with other Chris- 
tians, and boasts no more than that absolute freedom from 
bias which enables us to pursue truth, regardless of where she 
leads us. 

In speaking of the present position of Unitarianism, I make 
no account here of its practical or philanthropic activities. 
The main feature of the present hour is the growing divorce 
between the higher intelligence of the race and its religious 
institutions. To stay this divorce is an important work, and 
this is a field in which there is little competition among the 
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Churches. Here is the natural sphere of Unitarianism, which 
must take its stand “as the Christian side of the broader 
scientific movement of our time”; as one of its later writers 
has expressed it. 


THE BIBLE AND HIGHER CRITICISM. 
ProF. HowarD Oscoop, D.D., LL.D. 
Condensed for THe Lirgrary Dicest from a Paper in 

Christian Thought, New York, October. 
F by Higher Criticism is meant the criticism represented by 
Kuenen, Wellhausen, and their party on the Old Testa- 
ment, and by Pfleiderer, Harnack, and their party on the New, 
and they are the chief representatives of what they call his- 
torical criticism, then it is easy to tell what this criticism 
says about the Bible. They assert that they examine the 

Bible as they do any other book. 

The fundamental principle of their criticism, as defined by 
Kuenen, is that the supernatural is excluded from all con- 
sideration. This, of course, excludes all belief in and all con- 
sideration of miracles. If there is no supernatural in the 
world, no miracle, there has been no revelation from God, 
which would be a miracle. No supernatural, no miracle, no 
revelation, no prophecies—these are the necessary presupposi- 
tions, according to this school, of an unprejudiced study of the 
Bible. By this method God is not only ruled out of the 
Bible, but out of the world, which seems rather a large assump- 
tion by men who profess to be the only cool, unprejudiced 
investigators and searchers for truth. 

There is no occasion to doubt the diligence, the honesty, 
the learning of these professors. No one is ever called to a 
theological professorship in a German university because he is 
a converted man, or believes the Bible. The one question is: 
Is he sufficiently learned and can he teach? Pfleiderer and 
Harnack do not believe in the supernatural; Wellhausen 
declares himself a polytheist ; Kuenen, so his biographer tells us, 
made it his purpose in life to strip Christianity of every rem- 
nant of supernaturalism, which means that Christ was not 
God, was not born of the Virgin, was not raised from the dead. 

For twenty-five years the peculiar phase of anti-supernatural 
criticism which in this country is called “ Higher Criticism,” 
has busied itself with discovering in the Old Testament con- 
tradictory narratives, statements, dates, and, above all and in 
all, a wretched, incomprehensible editing of the whole. Having 
for twenty-five years followed this criticism in all its works, | 
can speak for myself and say thatI do not see one discrepancy 
where Kuenen, Wellhausen, Budde, Cornill, and their followers 
see a hundred contradictions, and I turn from their works to 
the Bible as one turns from a dark Indian temple, with its 
hideous forms of man-made gods, to the fair light of the Sun 
in God’s temple of the sky. 

These writers declare that they have proved the historical 
parts of the Bible to be no history at all. But they have proved 
it only to those who would exclude the supernatural. They 
assert that the early history of the Bible is fable and legend, 
because man is there represented as having a high ideal of 
God and a religious sense that belongs only to later ages. 
But their fellow professors tell us that early man, as he is 
shown by his monuments in Egypt and Asia, had a high ideal 
of God, of morals, and an elaborate scheme of religion. This 
criticism dogmatically states that the Israelites, before David's 
time, could not write, and, therefore, composed no books, kept 
no records before that time, B.C., 1000. Egyptology and 
Assyriology give us myriad proofs that as soon as man appears 
on monuments, earlier that B.C., 3,000, it is with the hand of a 
master in all written characters,and that the Semites, of whom 
the Hebrews were a part, from the earliest times held in their 
trained hands all the great roads of the world’s commerce. 
The Jew has never, except in this criticism, been accounted 
the dunce of the nations. 

There is one spot on earth where you will never hear sin 
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mentioned or salvation spoken of. It is in this criticism, 
There, where the Bible is discussed from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, there reigns the silence of death over the open sore of 
the world that brings all its tears, over the deepest vices and 
most ardent longing of the human soul. Surely, there is 
something wrong with this criticism, when this is the practical 
results of all its works. 

The two parties approach the Bible from absolutely opposite 
and contradictory sides; the one approaches it from the side 
of the sufficiency of the human intellect, and from the side of 
denial of the supernatural. The other approaches the Bible 
from a deep and absorbing conviction of sin, and a longing 
for pardon and peace with God. The one finds in the Bible 
an utter misunderstanding of every subject treated byit. The 
other knows with the deepest, surest knowledge possible to 
man, that God is the author of the Bible, and reverences and 
cherishes it as the most precious possession in the world. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
J. G. HEeRrtTwic. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The American Journal of Politics, New York, October. 


LATE cable-dispatch from Rome states that Monsignor 
Satolli has reported that Catholic clergy and prominent 
Catholic laymen of the United States desire an American 
Legation at the Vatican,and that influence wil! be brought to 
bear upon our Government to accomplish this object. 

With regard to this, we offer the following comments: 

The Constitution of the United States says: “ No religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust in the United States ;” and, in its first Amendment, 
it says, “ Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” The 
Constitution, therefore, treats religion as a strictly private and 
individual matter, and, under the Constitution, every Ameri- 
can citizen or foreigner residing in the United States has the 
right to take care of his own salvation without the aid of 
churches or clergymen. 

According to the Constitution, no Church—that is, no 
organization for religious rites, instruction, and exercises, based 
upon a creed—shall ever become a National or State institu- 
tion in this country, and all religious sects have a strictly private 
character. 

The establishment of an American Legation at Rome would 
mean the public recognition of the Pope and of the Catholic 
Church. It would mean a gross violation of the Constitution. 
Congress would have to make the necessary appropriations for 
it, and Senators and Representatives would violate their oath 
if they recognized the Catholic Church as a public institution. 
To accomplish the object of the proposed Legation, the 
Catholic clergy and laymen would have to petition Congress for 
an Amendment of the Constitution, abolishing the Religious- 
Liberty Clause. And, as a matter of course, the American 
people would never consent to it. 

In connection with this subject, the position of the Catholic 
Church on the School Question is worth consideration. 

The public-schools of the United States are based upon the 
principle that liberty and civilization are, and always will be, 
true and inseparable companions. These schools should 
always be conducted in full harmony with the Constitution 
and with the religious liberty granted and guaranteed to the 


American people by the Constitution. They, therefore, should 
have absolutely nothing to do with religious creeds or 
exercises. 

Sectarian schools, schools controlled by Churches, are 
strictly private institutions, and are not entitled to any sup- 
port from State or public taxes. The claim to such support, 
made by the Catholic Church, is absolutely wrong. Enjoying 
perfect religious liberty in this country, as a private organiza- 
tion, the Catholic Church should be satisfied with this, and not 
attempt to encroach upon the domain of the State. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 





EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


Advertising in The United States. Leo Claretie. Revue Bleue, 
Paris, September 23. 

Tue writer, who has been visiting the World’s Fair and the 
Pacific Coast, gives a lively and 8 -humored description of the 
ingenious ways resorted to in this country in order to advertise 
goods, wares, and merchandise, being especially attracted and 
amused by the huge posters on dead walls, the el c lights at night, 


the a oe negroes in extravagant costumes, the processions 
of bicyclists, and so on. 


Free-School System (The). Clara Dixon Cowell. American 
Journal of Politics, New York, October, 20 pp. 


Tue inquiry to which the paper is devoted is: Is the Free-school 
system based upon penton of absolute justice? If not, does it 
receive relative justification from congruity with the present degree 
of — social development? The writer replies in the negative to 
both questions, attributing failure not to abuses of the system but to 
the system which is itself the abuse. 


Journalist (An Indian). Sylvain Lévi. Revue Bleue, Paris, Sep- 
tember 23, pp. 5. 

THE second and concluding part of a biographical account of 
Behramji Malabari, who has made efforts, which may be called 
heroic, to do away in his native India with marriages between chil- 
dren, and to lighten the hard lot of widows, of whom there are about 
16,000,000 among the Hindus. His labors on one point have met 
with partial success, in that the reform of infantile marriages is well 
advanced, the question of the widows remaining untouched. 


Lorenzo de Medici, Poetry of, Platonism in. Nicola Scarano. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, September, 18 pp. 

AN analysis of the poems of the great Italian, the despotic, but 
enlightened, ruler of what was called the Florentine Republic, who 
softened the oppression of his Government by patronizing letters and 
providing festivities for the people. In his elegant poems, ve 
truthful and fresh in style, fertile in fancy, and rich in color, thoug. 
often of a most revolting indecency, the present writer finds strong 
traces of Platonism, showing that the poet had largely imbibed the 
notions of the Greek philosopher. 


Senses (the), Education of. Henry Lehr. Revue Chrétienne, Paris, 
September, 14 pp. 

AFTER a careful examination of various points, in which our senses 
fail to give us a true or correct appreciation of things in civilized 
communities, the individual losing much of that keenness of sight, 
hearing, smell, and touch which savages possess, the author comes to 
the conclusion that a larger part should be assigned in education to 
the special cultivation of the several senses, and this, even from a 
religious point of view. 


POLITICAL. 


Bimetallism, The Gospel of. F. J. Scott. American Journal of 
Politics, New York, October, 9 pp. 


Te writer, taking his stand on the ‘‘facts of history and phi- 
losophy” is secure in the conviction that, if this country open its 
mints to the free coinage of both metals, silver will appreciate. If 
there be any tendency ie to leave the country, let it go. The 
best time to sell a commodity is when the price is high. 


Financia! Relief (A Ready). W.H. Van Oraum. Arena, Boston, 
October, 8 pp. 

Mr. Van Ornaum takes exception to the present arrangement 
under which banks use their customers’ money for their own specu- 
lations, and at the same time use the exceptional opportunities the 
system affords them for manipulating our restricted currency vol- 
ume for their own advantage. He pro to meet the difficulty 


_ by forming associations for the establishment of codperative banks, 


the members to receive certificates of credit according to their rating, 
the whole body pledging itself to accept such certificates as money. 
The society in its corporate capacity would not attempt to float this 
money outside its own membership, but the members could, of 
course, use it as currency. The course is recommended to farmers, 
and the farm. papers are discussing it. Steps are already being taken 
in Chicago for the establishment of such an association. 


Money, Some Elementary Questions Concerning. George H. 
Smith. American Journal of Politics. 


THE questions here discussed are: What is the Double Standard? 
What are its advantages? and What would be the effect of an imme- 
diate remonetization of Silver? The advantage chiefly contended for 
is that contracts under double standard are to be construed as giving 
to the debtor the option to pay in either coin. Its operation is illus- 
trated by the history both of the French and the English coinage 
systems. In discussing the latter question, the writer regards it as 
extremely probable that the use of the single gold standard will be 
confined to England, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries; and 
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he does not think it desirable to seek European codperation for the 
adoption of bimetallism. 


Pope (the), The Southern Confederacy and. John Bigelow. North 
American Review, New York, October, 13 pp. 

In this paper we have a most interesting selection from the cor 
respondence that passed between the Confederate Government and 
the Vatican. Mr. Bigelow says: ‘‘ A perusal of the diplomatic cor 
respondence of the Confederate Government demonstrates two very 
important facts: 1. The men who planned the Rebellion, controlled 
its policy, and directed its operations, were about the most inade- 
quate men that ever had their names prominently associated with 
the conduct of any great military enterprise. 2. But for four men, 
whose names figure most conspicuously in the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the Confederacy-—Davis, Benjamin, Slidell, and Mason, 
it is not rash to say that the late Civil War would never have stained 
the annals of our country.” 


Protection, The Scientific Validity of. Theodore Cox. Ameri- 
can Journal of Politics, New York, October, 644 pp. 

THE writer's assertion is that ‘‘ the only question at issue is whether 
it were better to produce the Nation’s means of subsistence within 
the country, or procure a large part of them from without.” And he 
endeavors in this paper, to show that countries have been brought 
‘* very close to this (independent) ideal by means of an absolute pro- 
hibition of external trade, under conditions very similar to those now 
existing in this country.” To the question why Protectionists are 
not in favor of immediately enacting a Prohibitive Tariff? he 
answers: ‘‘Because we cannot immediately create a population 
large enough to meet the tremendous demand for labor that such an 
action would entail.” 


Women (British) and Local Government. The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Meath. North American Review, New York, October, 
9 pp. 

CALLS attention to the election in 1888 to the first London County 
Council of the late Lady Sandhurst and of Miss Cobden, and of the 
subsequent nomination by the Council of Miss Cans as an Alderman. 
Among the reasons urged by the writer for the admission of women 
to County Councils are: 1. Women are intelligent human beings, 
the equals of men morally and intellectually. 2. They form more 
than half of the population. 3. They bear their share of the burdens 
of the County. 4. Their admission to seats on school boards and 
poor-law boards has led to improvement in administration. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Apocalypse (The) of Saint Peter. Alessandro Chiappelli. Nuova 
Antologia, Rome, September, 22 pp. 

ANALYsIs of a Greek fragment of an ancient Apocalypse, written by 
Saint Peter, and lately discovered in Egypt, which, like the Sibylline 
Oracles belonging to the Christian era, combines the end of a dis 
course of Christ, conceived in accordance with the form and spirit 
of Hebrew eschatology, and a description of hell derived from a 
Pagan tradition. Altogether the fragment is considered a note- 
worthy example of the confluence of the two great currents, 
Judaic and Hellenic, which combine to make up the great river of 
Christianity. 


Heaven, An Episcopal View of. The Rev. Reginald Heber Howe. 
North American Review, New York, October, 6 pp. 

In reference to Heaven the Episcopal Church has not spoken 
definitely and, the writer says, ‘‘for the best of reasons: there is 
little definitely revealed. But, from her creeds, her prayer-book, 
and hymnal, the Church witnesses to the fact of everlasting life; 
teaches that immortality is not an immortality of the soul only, and 
also that in Heaven there will be no sin, no sorrow, but perfect 
happiness— the happiness of service.” 


Spinoza and the Old Testament. The Reverend B. Pick, Ph.D. 
Tie Biblical World, Chicago, September, 9 pp. 


Spinoza attempts to show that all the books from Genesis to 
Kings present a coherent history which aims at describing the 
ancient Jewish history from the origin of the people to the first 
destruction of the city, and concludes that the author of all these 
books was one and the same—Ezra, but that Ezra was not the final 
redactor, but merely the collector of the material which was drawn 
from various sources as is evident from the immense number of 
chronological discrepancies. Spinoza comes to the conclusion that, 
before the time of the Maccabees, the canon of the Old Testament 
books did not yet exist, and that those which we have now were 
selected by the Pharisees of the Second Temple. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Comte (Auguste) and Positivism. David H. Greer. Christian 
Thought, New York, 19 pp. 


THE writer goes to the core of Positivism in Comte’s saying, ‘‘ We 
know nothing, and can know nothing but material phenomena,” 
and contends that he contradicts and refutes himself in the very act 
of giving expression to the proposition, for in that act he betrays a 
recognition of himself as apprehending phenomena in relations of 
thought, and in laws of succession and coexistence. He cannot deny 
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himself—of that, at least, he is sure, and that certitude is the 
foundation of all other certitudes. If humanity is to be made the 
object of our worship, it can only be humanity at its best and 
highest, and, subject to this requirement, the worship of humanity 
resolves itself into the worship of Jesus Christ. 


Etruscans and Pelasgians. Giuseppe Sergi. Nuova Antologia, 
Rome, September, 14 pp. 


A stupy of the two ancient peoples named in the title, from an 
anthropological point of view, the author having made long 
anthropological investigations in the basin of the Mediterranean. His 
conclusions are that the Etruscans belonged to the great Pelasgic 
branch of the human family, and that both Etruscans and Pelasgians 
came from Africa, the physical and anthropological characteristics of 
the inhabitants of Greece and Italy being identical with those of the 
inhabitants of ancient and modern Teypt, of Ethiopia, and 
Northern Africa. 


Good and Evil, The Knowledge of. Josiah Royce. 
Journal of Ethics, Philadelphia, October, 32 pp. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL discussion on moral deficiencies as determining 
intellectual functions. It treats of the moral paradox that knowledge 
of sin is essential to the free choice which renders virtue something 
more than moral ignorance. No one sins that he may acquire 
knowledge, but in subordination to some natural impulse; nor is our 
knowledge enlarged by our indulgence in sin. On the contrary, it 
is only when we ook back on sin, and recognize it in its true light, 
that we acquire a deeper insight into life. Knowledge of sin per se 
is innocent, its implied sinfulness belongs to it per accidens. 


Mars as a Habitable World. The Month, London, September, 
18 pp. 

GoxEs over the ground of all past discovery and research into the 
domestic economy of our neighbor planet, indulges in speculations 
as to the character of the canals, and concludes that the conditions 
are not such as to render life impossible to creatures used to them, 
and possibly adapted to them. 


International 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


American Life and Physical Deterioration. Cyrus Edson, M. D., 
Commissioner of Health of the State and City of New York. 
North American Review, New York, October, 11 pp. 


Dr. Epson says that ‘‘the problem before the medival men of this 
country to-day is the health of the educated women.” He then pro- 
ceeds to call attention to the immense amount of suffering among 
American women. ‘‘ There are probably 60,000 women in the 
United States who suffer month in and month out, who have suf- 
fered for years, and who are destined to suffer for years to come”; 
and “there are, probably, 65,000 girls now growing up who will 
suffer as their mothers have suffered.’’ He also calls attention to 
the decrease in the birth-rate in the United States, due largely to 
the system of education which prevents American women having 
children. 


Continental Issue (A). Richard J. Hinton, Arena, October, 12 pp. 


THE issue here raised and discussed is the land-transfer policy in 
respect to the arid regions of the West. The writer objects to the 
policy that it will breed inter-State conflicts as to the control and 
distribution of the water. The writer would vest the control in the 
National Government, believing that this would be for the best 
interests, not only of the country at large, but also of the States 
involved. 


Crime, The Psychology of. Henry Wood. Arena, Boston, 7 pp. 


THE view expressed by the author is that society is responsible for 
its criminality. The struggle for wealth and social position, the 
pursuit of sensuous gratification, are powerful factors which disin- 
tegrate character, obscure high ideals, and bring disorder and 
abnormity into overt manifestation; and perhaps a still more potent 
factor is the deluge of delineated criminality and other morbid read- 
ing-matter furnished by the daily press, flashy, illustrated weeklies, 
and the cheap ‘‘ blood-and-thunder” fiction which is devoured in 
unlimited quantities by immature minds. Morbid thoughts and 
ideas thus generated appeal to man’s lower self and find embodi- 
ment. 


Disarmament (the) of Civilized Nations, The Tendency Toward. 
American Journal of Politics, New York, October, 20 pp. 

THe writer expresses an abiding faith in the gradual extension of 
the sentiment, first enunciated in the Declaration of Independence, this 
is that ‘‘adecent respect for the opinions of mankind” requires nations 
as well as individuals to square their acts in harmony with the best 
sentiment of the age. The writer arrays a whole host of causes 
which will, he thinks, operate to the early cessation of war between 
civilized nations. 


Epicureanism (Modern), A Phase of. C. M. Williams. 
national Journal of Hthics, Philadelphia, October, 9 pp. 


Tue Epicureanism here condemned is that inertia with regard to 
social evils which, by the obstacle it opposes to social reform, gene- 
rates a concentration of energy which manifests itself at every 
opportunity. The Epicurean is the man who fulfills the average 
standard of the class in which he chiefly moves, but makes no effort 
to farther advancement. He is the creature of tradition, conforming 
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to the requirements of his class while, perhaps, trampling merci- 
lessly on the rights of others. 


Europe, Can She Afford Her Armies? The Right Hon. Sir Charles 
ilke, Bart., M.P. North Americon Review, New York, Octo- 
ber, 14 pp. 

THE distinguished writer tells us that it is not easy to ascertain the 
sums spent upon the Continental armies and navies, but that in 
almost every case the expenditures greatly exceed the sums which 
are set down in books of reference. In round numbers, and takin 
an average of years, he estimates the sums spent yearly by the vari- 
ous Nations for their armies and navies to be: * The British 
Empire, $250,000,000 to $280,000,000; France, about $200,000,000; 
Germany, $190,000,000; Russia, $170,000,000. Considering the 
financial condition of the various countries, he concludes that, ‘‘ with 
the doubtful exception of Italy, none of the Continental Powers 
appear to be marching towards bankruptcy.” 


Gary (Judge) and the Anarchists. M. M. Trumbull. 
Boston, October, 18 pp. 


JupGE Gary’s recent article in the Century Magazine justifying 
the conviction of the Chicago anarchists for murder, provides occa- 
sion for a severe denunciation of the part he took in it. Heis charged 
with having tried the accused for murder, and, when the case broke 
down on that count, of trying and sentencing them to death for 
anarchy. Judge Gary is lashed scarcely more severely for his con- 
duct on the bench, than for his recent illustrated article in the Cen- 
tury. 


Negro Problem (the), Ultimate Solution of. Warden Allen Curtis, 
American Journal of Politics, New York, October, 7 pp. 

THE conclusion of the writer is, that nature is solving this prob- 
lem; that the American negroes will be absorbed by the preponder- 
ant mass of whites surrounding them; and that the only thing that 
can prevent this absorption is a higher standard of morality for both 
the white and negro populations; when the mixed race shall have 
attained this higher standard, the obstacle to intermarriage will be 
removed, and the final step will be reached in the disappearance of 
the negro race in America. 


Property (Private), What Justifies? W. L. Sheldon. 
national Journal of Hthics, Philadelphia, October, 23 pp. 
THE writer, after treating of the origin of private property, and of 
the qualifications which advancing civilization has im on the 
right of the individual to ‘‘do what he will with his own,” justifies 
the possession of private property, only on the condition that it be 
regarded as a trust to be used in the service of the community, 
whose contributory efforts have rendered its acquisition possible. 


Station (My) and Its Duties. Henry Sidgwick. 
Journal of Hthics, Philadelphia, October, 16 pp. 
ConsIDERS the question of the extent to which the immediate 
obstacles to right conduct are attributable to the want of a clear per- 
ception of the right, and how much to the influences of desire or 
pressure of circumstances. The writer urges continuous organized 
striving after higher moral ideas. 


War. es Léon Tolstol. Revue Bleue, Paris, September 23, 
pp. 8. 

THE well-known writer here gives an extract from a work by 
himself, which will shortly be published in French under the title: 
‘* Le Salut est en vous.” ‘The work has been expected for more than 
two years, and in the portion here published the author undertakes to 
show the sin, the folly, the barbarism of war, declaring, in the 
course of his observations, that while there are 60,000 suicides a 
year in Europe, without counting Russia and Turkey, he is surprised 
that, aw notions as prevail about war, the number of suicides 
is so small. 


Arena, 
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International 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


California as a Health-Resort. P. C. Remondino, M.D. The 


Californian, October, 3 pp. 

Dr. REMONDINO has nothing but praise of California as a health- 
resort. He attributes much of the benefit experienced by invalids to 
the absence in the coast-regions of any enervating heat during the 
day or night. The desert and inland-valley climates have the hottest 
summers anywhere in the States, but there is so little humidity here 
that the heat is not oppressive. The low-lying region on the edge of 
the desert is especially beneficial for asthmatics. California, with an 
enormous diversity of climatic conditions, exhibits a climatic homo- 
genity that renders her unique. 


Jetty, The Longest, in the World. Alvin H. Sydenham. Over. 
land Monthly, San Francisco, October, 8 pp. Illus. 

THE jetty referred to is that at the mouth of the Columbia river. 
The bar from which the Columbia now shoots its dark shaft out in 
the blue Pacific has always been regarded by mariners as the abode 
of storms, of hidden dangers, tempered occasionally by a natural 
sandbar extending northwesterly from a point called Claptstop Spit. 
This formed a deep channel, but the sand shifted so frequently that 
it was resolved to replace it with a bluestone ridge, rising to high- 
water mark. The jetty, which is 44¢ miles long, and approaching 
completion, has already proved itself a success; the formerly shifting 
sands now back it up, and the channel is permanently deepened. 
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GOLDWIN SMITH’S “UNITED STATES.” 


T is well known that Prof. Goldwin Smith is an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the annexation of Canada to the United States. His 
opinions in regard to this country, therefore, must always be inter- 
esting, whether those opinions refer to the present or the past of our 
history. He has just published a work* on our political history 
down to 1871. All the critics agree as to the readableness and inter- 
est of the book, but some of them point out what they deem faults. 
As a fair specimen of this class of criticism, we give extracts from 
some intelligent notices which deal with the history at much length. 
It is to statements of fact that The Times (Chicago) objects: 


“The criticism to be passed upon the work, so far as any is 
deserved, does not apply to the manner, but the facts themselves, 
far more important. e work is written in an exceedingly pleas- 
ant style, simple, unaffected, and always lucid. One who begins to 
read is certain to continue, for very pleasure at the ease of the narra- 
tive and its condensed comprehension. Some things suffer by 
omission in this necessary condensation that we would rather have 
told, but such is unavoidable. It is in the color given to affairs when 
British and American interests are opposed that an American is sure 
to be opecinss. however impartial a point of view he may 
assume. ofessor Smith is frank to affirm the necessity and the 
certainty of separation between the colonies and the mother coun- 

Yet the reasons for the revolt he finds to be unworthy, petty, 
or insincere. The conduct of the war of the Revolution offers him 
little ground for praise, except to the English. Washington he 
praises to the exclusion of most of the other American patriots. The 
reasons which led to the declaration of war in 1812 was found to be 
even more puny, and the war itself even more discreditable to the 
Americans. After this strife is ended, and the author’s attention is 
confined entirely to the domestic history of the United States, he 
displays a more impartial judgment, and his résumé of the causes 
leading up to the war of the rebellion, with the conduct of the war 
itself, is really a masterly one.” 

Some oversights which would not have been expected are pointed 
out by The Times: 


‘One of the worst features of the book, since it is to have its 
widest circulation where familiarity will not correct errors, is that 
the little mistakes of fact or statement are all too frequent. Some 
of them are so evident as to be charged to carelessness, of course, 
rather than lack of information, but they are nevertheless here. For 
an instance, in referring to the effort of Governor Andros to assume 
government of all the colonies, it is said: ‘To bring Rhode Island 
under his despotism he went to Providence and demanded the sur- 
render of the charter, but, the discussion lasting into the night, the 
lights were suddenly _ out, and in the darkness the precious docu- 
ment disappeared, and was hidden in an oak, which became sacred 
as the Charter Oak.’ It seems strange that Professor Smith did not 
observe such a striking error. Again he says: ‘For the succession 
to Monroe there were four competitors—John Quincy Adams, son of 
John Adams, the first president; Crawford, and Andrew Jackson.’ 
The fact that in the next sentence the author, in giving the respective 
votes received, includes the strength of Clay, the fourth man, does 
not alter the two mistakes of carelessness in the one short sentence. 
Altogether the work is not such a presentation of American histo 
as we wonld like to have offered to our English friends, and yet it is 
a work of stren and merit in its estimate of persons nearer the 
range of the author’s vision than those of colonial days, and of fair 
jud ny on the active forces of the half century which ends with 
the fg 


In quoting profusely from the character sketches by the author 
of the famous men of this country, The Commercial Gazette (Cincin- 
nati) goes far towards proving its assertion that Mr. Smith’s estimate 
of most of these men is much below our own: 


** Professor Smith, in this new book of his, gives us an entertain- 
ingly and chase | un-American view of American history and 
history-makers. It is forceful and virile, and written with the 
literary charm of which he is a master, and which is invariably 
found in every subject to which he puts his pen. He is fearless in 
the expression of his opinions, a treat to which nobody can make 
objection. We like independence of thought and straightforward- 
ness of expression. are characteristic of Professor Smith. In 
this volume he has skillfully compressed a comprehensive outline of 
the political history of America from 1492 down to 1870. The great 
men between those years are exhibited in a light which, while it 
may not be altogether uh to the American of to-day, is never- 
theless of interest, as showing that there are two sides to every story, 
even if one of them is aagaletatile and not sustained by the vast 
majority. Professor Smith’s volume will, pond pepe be followed 
by another treating of the parties of to-day the questions of the 
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hour. It will not be published, the author intimates, if the present 
one isnot acceptable. The book in hand was written more for Eng- 
lish than for American readers.” . . . 

“In a brief preface, Professor Smith says: 

***Tf it comes into the hands of an American, his liberality will 
make allowance for the position of an Englishman who regards the 
American commonwealth as the great achievement of his race, and 
looks forward to the voluntary reunion of the American branches of 
the race within its pale, yet desires to do justice to the mother 
country, and to render to her the meed of gratitude which will 
always be her due.’” 


Emphatic is The Sun (New York) in commendation of the work: 


“It is probable that Americans will dissent from some of his con- 
clusions, but they will recognize that the divergence of his opinions 
from their own is due to his point of view, which is that of an Eng- 
lishman who regards the American Republic as the great achieve- 
ment of his race, yet, at the same time, desires to do justice to the 
mother country, and render to her the gratitude which she seems to 
him to deserve. Considered as a literary composition, the work can 
scarcely be too highly praised. It is a marvel of condensation and 
lucidity. In no other book is the same field covered so succinctly 
and so well.” 


It would seem, to judge from The Zimes (New York), that Prof. 
Smith makes no hesitation in casting blame on Englishmen of high 
position where he thinks such blame deserved: 


‘“* The responsibility for the Revolutionary War he places upon the 
shoulders of many, but attributes it first ‘to the arbitrary and big- 
oted King whose best excuse is that he had not made himself a ruler 
instead of being what nature intended him to be—a plowman.’ 
Then follow on the English side Grenville, Townshend, Lord North 
(who ‘in stooping to do the will of the King was sinning against the 
light of good nature and good sense in himself’), Lord Mansfield, 
and Parliament, and on the American agitators in Boston, who 
did their utmost to push the quarrel to extremity, and preachers of 
Boston, ‘who made themselves the trumpeters of discord and 
perverted the Gospel into a message of civil war.’ ” 


We learn from The Tribune (New York) that the historian does 
not love the Irish: 


‘* While the author can be just to Americans, he cannot overcome 
his English prejudice against the Irish. Of all the consequences of 
the American Revolution he considers that the worst to Great Britain 
was that ‘the oligarchy which ruled in Ireland was enabled by tak- 
ing advantage of her peril to cast off imperial control and to set up 
an independence which ended in the catastrophe of ’98. After the 
War of 1812, American hatred of England,’ he declares, ‘might have 
subsided had not Irish immigrants brought with them their inveterate 
feud and imposed their sentiment on the politicians and press of the 
United States.’ ” 


BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIERRE. 


HOSE who have been wont to set great store by the tale of ‘‘ Paul 

and Virginia,” and have thereupon formed a high opinion of 

its author, will be pained by reading a recent biography of him, if 

the critics represent the book truly. It is written by a Frenchman, 

M. Arvéde Barine,* and an English translation of it has appeared. 

This is what his new biographer, according to The Tribune (New 
York), declares Saint-Pierre to have been: 


‘*This is not at all a biography partial to its subject. The genius 
and good fortune of the author of ‘Paul and Virginia’ in finding a 
literary path which, so far at least as France was concerned, had 
not been trodden, are indeed appreciated highly. But the lacka- 
daisaical St. Pierre, hair in curls, dainty, affected, mild-mannered, 
the goody-goody creature who was too sweet to have a wicked trait 
and too weak to have a wise one, is buried, so far as M. Barine can 
accomplish the task. The glimpses given here of the man create the 
impression of a person in whom the temperament of genius was 
dangerously near the disorder of insanity. His self-esteem amounted 
almost to a disease. For example, after he had won the universal 
approval of women by the publication of the ‘ Voyage to the Isle of 

rance,’ he was lured into society. ‘M. de Saint-Pierre,’ says his 
candid biographer, ‘was invited into the fashionable world, and 
charming women flung themselves at his head, with their habitual 
indiscretion, and caused him acute suffering. He had scruples and 
he was vain. The world laughed at his scruples, his vanity could 
not console him for its scoffs, and the women did not thank him for 
his respect.’ He became, for the time being, at least, a morbid hater 
of society; and then his imagination led him to feel that he was 
hated in his turn. He suspected that every witty sally, every laugh, 
was meant to anger him; even people who had never seen him were 
supposed to be girding at him.” 


Mr. Birrell, who writes a preface to the translation, endeavors, 
according to The Times (New York), to excuse Saint-Pierre’s faults, 
but is able to do so only by laying those faults to the fact that he 
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was.a Frenchman, thus assuming that the French are inferior tothe 
English: 


‘‘Mr. Birrell’s own view is reserved, but one may easily divine that 
he thinks Bernardin de Saint-Pierre ‘not half bad’ for a French? 
man. He makes allowances for the nationality of the author of ‘ Paul 
et Virginie’ and says: ‘I cannot disguise from myself—I wish I 
could—my own dislike of the book. . . . Bashfulnessis not modesty, 
nor can it be necessary to die under circumstances which might pos- 
sibly render a blush becoming. But the French cannot be got to see 
this, and ‘‘ Paul et Virginie” was written for the French, to whom 
the spectacle of the drowning Virginia, ‘‘one hand upon her cloth- 
ing, the other on her heart,” has long seemed sublime—a human sacri- 
fice to ‘‘la pudeur.”’ All of this means that the French are inferior 
to the English. Barine, however, shows the real value of ‘Paul et 
Virginie,’ which was to replace in the literature which the French 
knew the soul of man in communion with nature. Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, and all the great writers of French at the present time 
are indebted to Saint Pierre. Barine has rendered a service to 
criticism by recalling this indebtedness in an instructive, comparative 
chapter which is a model of good taste and judgment.” 





THE ADVENTURES OF A MEMSAHIB. 


COME time agoan Englishwoman published a book, entitled ‘‘ The 

American Girl in London,” which was so bright and witty that 
it was read with much enjoyment on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The ingenious writer, it appears, has got married to an Englishman, 
and gone to live in India. What she has observed there she has set 
forth in a fictitious narrative,* bearing the rather puzzling name, 
‘‘The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib.” It seems that a ‘‘ Mem- 
sahib” means ‘‘the white wife of a white man in that part of the 
Orient owned by John Bull.” The general comment on this latest 
production of the author indicates that it is likely to be a decided 
hit. This general description of the work is given by The Literary 
World (Boston): 


‘‘The book is an extremely animated and telling description, in 
the form of a story without a plot, of the way in which families live 
on five hundred rupees a month in Calcutta—their economies in 
house, furniture, servants, and the like; their social status and rela- 
tions; and the Anglo-Indian world—oflicial, clerical, and commer- 
cial—as seen from their standpoint. On the biographical thread is 
strung an amount of information of the most practical as well as the 
most amusing character which one might search for in vain through 
a library of books of travel and life in India.” 


About the title, Zhe Nation (New York) has something to say, 
while praising the publication highly: 


‘* Were we to insist upon a pedantically truthful title, we should 
amend it to ‘ The Experiences of a Memsahib,’ but the dividing line 
between ‘adventures’ and ‘experiences’ is doubtless a vague one, 
and perhaps ‘simple-adventures,’ with italics and a hyphen, is just 
on the line. The book has neither plot nor love-story, nor other 
meretricious seduction of the sort. The incidents are loosely attached 
to a Mrs. Browne née Peachy; but Mrs. Browne, like the Hindu 
One-in-All of the Vedanta, is a wholly impersonal entity, an alge- 
braic a for the genus Memsahib; and the author might have changed 
the name from chapter to chapter without serious damage to her 
recital. The said recital is put into the mouth of ‘Mrs. Perth Mac- 
intyre,’ who has been ‘out here only twenty-two years.’ Doubtless 
an old stager will smile very pensively at the thought of all the 
author has not seen, and easily forgive her this guileless little fiction 
on the score of all she has seen and (if we may be excused) ‘caught 
on to.’ 

‘The book is bright and entertaining throughout. We can enjoy 
everything at our ease, without going to India, without perspiring 
under a punkah, without feeling nervous before the Viceroy.” 


A perusal of the book, according to The Standard- Union (Brook- 
lyn) will make the reader appreciate better the comforts of a home 
in the United States: 


‘‘ The domestic and petty social atmosphere of an Indian residence 
has never been set forth more clearly or minutely. And it is safe to 
say that, in spite of humble servitors, and eternal sunshine, and 
abundance of flowers, and picturesque natives, the reader will close 
the book thanking the stars that he lives under Northern skies. 
After a new view of this sweltering land, an insectless bed, clean 
surroundings, and a cool skin, to say nothing of an untroubled liver, 
must seem about as desirable articles as the world affords.” 


Simple as are the adventures described in the book, The Free 
Press (Detroit) thinks that no reader will desire a more exciting nar- 
rative: 


‘*In this case the ‘memsahib’ is a Miss Peachy, who goes out to 
India to become Mrs. Browne, and her adventures are indeed 
‘simple,’ as the title-page avers. They are so brightly told, how- 
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ever, that the reader never misses the thrill which might, one would 
think, be so easily supplied in a story about India, with its large pos- 


' sibilities.” 


How thoroughly enjoyable is the volume, The Commercial Adver- 
tiser (New York) shows in this fashion: 


‘*The whole book, in short, is a minute, keen-sighted, lively, and 
entertainiug picture of a very strange and complex phase of contem- 
poraneous life, drawn from a point of view which few if any writers 
on the general theme have occupied, all enlivened by wit and 
sunnily satirical humor and a style which, though playful to the 
point of flippancy very often, does not fall into tiresomeness.” 


Servants are treated of by the author, says The Herald (Boston), in 
an interesting manner: 


‘‘About a third of the book is occupied with gossip about 
servants, which for once is interesting, the servant being a creature 
of another race, religion, and manners, and not necessarily his 
master’s intellectual inferior. Moreover, he is almost countless, 
although his master and mistress are no more troubled by him than 
if he were a unit, because the butler generally plays housekeeper, 
and thoroughly controls his subordinates, and if is quite possible for 
his real employer to enjoy his antics and vagaries, even when they 
tend to sudden departure.’ 


The volume will not suffer, thinks The Times (Philadelphia), by 
comparison with the author’s previous productions: 


‘*The book has not quite the freshness of the ‘Social Departure’ 
or the universal interest of the ‘American Girl,’ but it has not less 
originality of observation and rather greater fluency of style, and 
style that is personal and familiar, yet bright and clean and unfail- 
ingly entertaining. The many readers whom Miss Duncan gained 
by her former works will be glad to meet her again in this attractive 
volume, and it will not disappoint their interest.” 


For an author to be “ wholly original” is surely a great virtue, 
yet such is the verdict of The Christian Register (Boston): 


‘*They who read and liked ‘The Social Departure’ will like still 
better this new venture, because it is more interesting and is better 
done. Life in India, always interesting to an Occidental, is described 
from the point of view of a one English couple going out to make 
their fortunes in business. With them we enter Anglo-Indian society, 
consider the servant question, entertain the British M.P. on his 
travels in search of information, note the missionary at work, and 
consider his relations to the regular clergy, and have many piquant 
experiences, some of which come to us in sight of the Himalayas, 
which are the wonder and despair of all writers who look upon 
them. Taking a subject written upon by many hands, our author 
poe yt to be wholly original and to make the old story seem fresh 
and real.” 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


THE SENATE’S DELAY. 
The Senate is Incapable. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Detroit.—It seems well 
— hopeless to urge action upon a Senate 
which is apparently incapable of it, but this is, 
the only course open to the Press and the 
people. That body cannot hold out for any 
considerable length of time against the press- 
ure of public opinion. In fact, a agar 
of the Senators are now of the public mind, 
and ready to do the nies 2 the people. 
They are restrained from doing so by an ob- 
noxious minority, which is takin vantage 
of the antiquated and wholly inadequate rules 
of the Senate to obstruct business. The 
Senate, however, is not bound to stick by 
these rules, nor is it —— by force of in- 
capacity to act, to submit to the tyranny of 
the minority. It is possible to adopt a form 
of cloture by which after reasonable debate 
a vote shall be taken. It is also possible to 
force a vote on a proposition for the adoption 
of cloture. This is what the Senate should do. 


** Force or Fraud.” 


The Times-Star (Rep.), Cincinnati.—We 
have before us the spectacle of the highest 
legislative wer prone under the feet of a 
dozen men. There is no longer a pretense on 
the part of the silver Senators that they are 
engaged in a debate, that they have not had 

cient time for discussion, and that their 
purpose in occupying more time is the legiti- 
mate one of enabling the Senate to reach a 
wise conclusion upon the pending measure. 
They simply desire to prevent a vote. They 
intend to override the majority. They are 
striving to control legislation with a club. It 
is force used to intimidate, to wear out, to 
defeat the majority. These members say: 
“We are going to run this body. The will of 
the many is not law tous. It is our pu 
to strangle the Repeal Bill. We care nothing 
for the principle of majority rule.” . . . 
The people of this Nation have seen enough 
of the consequences of force and fraud at 
elections to be convinced that if the unscrupu- 
lous element can have free rein, popular 
vernment will become a farce; the Repub- 
c will fall a prey to the bummers in the 
t cities and one-half of the voters of the 
uth. This would be the final development 
of minority rule, of which the Senate of the 
United States now affords a conspicuous 
example. 


“Senatorial Turveydrops.” 


The Herald (Ind.), Chicago.—If the passage 
of any measure by the Senate of the United 
States which the majority desires passed, has 
at last to depend upon poyaew endurance, if 
brawn instead of brains is to be the best 
qualification for membership of that body, the 
sooner the States begin to send their Corbetts 
and Sullivans there the better it will be for 

ular government and the rule of the ma- 
jority. lot of physical wrecks and broken- 
own old gentlemen, no matter how strong of 
intellect, cannot cope with “ Senatorial cour- 
ps im Under the present absurd 
rules that govern the Senate all the artillery 
of the majority cannot be so directed as to 
blow these windbags into quiescence and 
silence. . . . Hereafter the States must 
look out for more muscle in their Senators 
and ignore statesmanship. Such statesman- 
ship as is now exhibited in the Senate Cham- 
ber is of little worth. A few athletes would 
do the country a world more of service. 
Meanwhile is there not some way by which 
these Turveydrops may be shamed or forced 
into action? It is time ryt mp is began to 





show their impatience of elay. How 
would afew indignation meetings operate? 
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It is high time that some instruction was 
given to a body of men whose only purpose 
seems to be how not to do it. 


“«t Stick.” 


The Republican (Ind.), Springfield. — The 
uestion of the hour at Washington is, sliall 
the majority govern? The will and wish of 
the majority of the legislative body being per- 
fectly clear,—the question at issue having 
been thoroughly and freely debated ,—the voice 
of the majority ge ready to declare and en- 
force itself,—now, shall that voice be stricken 
dumb by the minority? Shall the Senate of 
the United States be permitted to have a free 
and untrammeled vote on a question of car- 
dinal importance? May the Senate come to a 
direct vote on the Repeal Bill? The opposition 
says, No, the Senate shall not vote on the 
Bill. We will talk and obstruct until you give 
up trying to vote on that measure, and con- 
sider some other proposition. . . . The 
must be defeated. The will of the people as 
determined by the majority of its supreme 
legislative hedy, must be ready to take effect. 
If the traditional forms and usages of the 
Senate allow the supreme function of the 
Senate to be thwarted, those forms and usages 
must be set aside. If personal cupidity and 
party timidity combine to hinder resolute ac- 
tion, the sentiment of the country must give 
the forward surge that will carry the ship past 
the breakers. 


“A Political Mummy.” 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York.—Our 
political abortion or mummy must reform it- 
self speedily or the reforming hand of the 
people will be laid upon it. It is intolerable 
that there should be a log in the road along 
which the Nation moves. The people cannot 
grow into the habit of thinking that there is 
one branch of the Government superior to 
them, one House of Congress that public 
opinion cannot reach. The Senate, itself, 
cannot afford to remain under the awful ban 
of public contempt which now rests upon it, 
oo will so continue, until it arouses itself 
from the mummy state and becomes alive 
again. A deliberative body that can do noth- 
ing but deliberate is too ridiculous for the 
modern world. The power of speech is given 
for the purpose of reaching some definite end. 
If that end is to be attained by a vote, and no 
vote is reachable, the power of speech be- 
comes a mockery and the speakers common 
nuisances, to be abated by all the powers of 
the Commonwealth. 


Why the Senate Is Slow. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia.—Still, it is 
a mistake to suppose that Senators generally 
are indifferent to what they suppose to be the 
popular sentiment of their States. There is 
quite as large a proportion of demagogues and 
trimmers in the Senate as in the House. The 
trouble is that after the people have elected a 
Legislature, and the Legislature has elected a 
Senator, and the Senator has got settled in 
his place, public opinion has moved on two 
or three years in advance of him, while he is 
still threshing out the issues of his original ; 
campaign. In this way it has often happened 
that the Senate proved more narrowly and 
bitterly partisan than the House, still fight- 
ing over issues that the people and their im- 
mediate representatives had already passed 
upon. 

Senatorial Courtesy. 


The American (Rep.), Baltimore.—It is a 
ueer sort of courtesy which will force a 

nator to speak to empty benches, and will 
allow the country to go to the ‘‘demnition 
bowwows,” rather than compel that same 
Senator to perform the duty without which 
there is no reason for his official existence. 
In these practical times speechifying is a mere 
incident of a legislative career, while votes 
for or against public measures are the real 
test of a Representative’s usefulness and fit- 
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become so surcharged with a spurious kind of 
courtesy that its members may resent the 
appellation ‘‘representative,” but they are 
representatives of the States, just as Members 
of Congress are representatives of the people, 
and both have one paramount duty to perform 
as representatives, which is to vote the senti- 
ments which they represent. . . . There 
is a general demand, and it is not a new one, 
either, but was heard long before the repeal of 
the Sherman Law was thought of, for Sena- 
torial action. Certain practices which have 
rown up in the Senate are regarded as 
ungous growths, and the people want them 
removed, and their business substituted for 
the convenience and prejudices of Senators. 


Not Politics, but Business. 


The Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 
—It is within the knowledge of every mem- 
ber of the Senate that, immediately following 


hey | the passage by the House of the Wilson Bill, 


every kind of business in all parts of the coun- 
try showed remarkable activity, the change 
from inertia to energy being not less radica) 
than sudden. But the extraordinary impetus 
resulting from the great majority of 130 given 
by the House for repeal has been checked by 
the Senate's apparent disregard of the coun- 
try’s most important interests—a disregard 
shown not only by some Democrats, but by 
Republicans, who have either engaged openly 
rom aggressively in the plan to force defeat 
by obstruction, or who have made no rea) 
eftorts to secure and hasten repeal. Republi- 
can and Democratic Senators insist that obedi- 
ence to the shadow of ‘‘Senatorial courtesy” 
is a more imperative obligation than respect 
for the substance of national prosperity. For 
the former they have sacrificed the latter. 
The confidence which was inspired by the 
passage of the Wilson Bill is fast disappearing 
under the apparent indifference of the Senate 
to the interests of the people, who begin to 
fear that if the policy of doing nothing should 
be prolonged, they will again be subjected to 
the depressing conditions and all the disasters 
and ruin of the August panic. 


The Minority in the Senate. 


The Mail and Express (Rep.), New York.— 
Men who are sent to that body by corrupt 
influences, or by the employment of dishonest 
aud unfair methods, would not hesitate to 
pervert or usurp the Constitution for the sake 
of party advantage. Nor would the men 
from the solid South, where the constitutional 
right of the suffrage has been deliberately set 
aside, hesitate to nullify the Law or the Con- 
stitution itself, if that stood in the way of 
partisan control or political ambition. It is 
for this reason that the right of the minority 
will be sustained by those who foresee in ex- 
isting conditions the possibility of a majority 
rule secured by corrupt methods, and sought 
to be perpetuated by resort to fraud and the 
perversion of legislation from its legitimate 
channels to the basest partisan purposes. 
Against such a perversion a minority in any 
other legislative body than the Senate would 
find itself utterly helpless. 


The Democratic Party Not Responsible. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York. — Whatever 
“the repeal majority,” as it at present is 
constituted, does, or fails to do, the Demo- 
cratic Party is in no wise responsible for the 
consequences. That majority is unpartisan. 
The question on which it has united is not a 
partisan question. In both the Democratic 
and the Republican ranks, there is disagree- 
ment as to it. In neither is the silver-policy 
fixed, so that it can be made a test of partisan 
loyalty. If the Silver Bill now under discus- 
sion passes, neither the Democrats nor the Re- 
publicans can claim the credit for the result 
as a party triumph, for in each party it has 
both strong advocates and violent opponents. 
If it fails, neither party can be held responsible 
as a party for the failure. Each will contribute 
to its passage, if it passes; and each will have 
beled to defeat it, if it fails. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S POSITION. 
President or Dictator ! 


The Sentinel (Ind.), Chicago.—Too long 
already has this thick-headed ex-hangman 
from Buffalo abused the patience of the 
American people. It is time to give him to 
understand that his duty is merely to execute 
laws which are enacted by Congress—and 
when the question is raised adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court. It is time to beat into his 
thick skull the idea that he is not the Legisla- 
tive, the Judicial, and the Executive depart- 
ments combined. The servile and truculent 
attitude of the hosts of office-seekers which 
surround him has inflated his mind with the 
idea that he can exercise dictatorial powers 
with pay If there is any independence 
and manhood left in the American people it is 
time it manifested itself in making Grover 
Cleveland understand that he is simply Presi- 
dent and not Dictator. 


“By What Authority ?” 


The Journal (Rep.), Kansas City.—By what 
authority does Grover Cleveland set himself 
up as a dictator of Congress? By what 
authority does he assume to set aside the will 
of his own party as declared in its latest plat- 
form of principles? By what authority does 
he declare the selfish and oppressive interests 
of the usurers to be the will of ‘‘the people”? 
ie The functions of the Chief Magistrate 
of the Nation are confined by the Constitution 
to the execution of the Laws of the land as 
created by the delegated Representatives of the 
various States. The man who is equal 
to the arrogant course pursued by the Presi- 
dent in his defiance of the organic Law of the 
land and the plainly expressed will of his 
party, could not be expected to shrink from 
any assumption of authority, however stupen- 
dous. So much for the self-constituted Dic- 
tator who was last Spring installed in the 
White House at Washington by a confidence 
game. 


“Coached by Wall Street.” 


The Advertiser (Rep.), New York.—Standing 
up from the bosom of this pleasant sea, like a 
whale’s back, is the fact that the utter 
destruction of the Democratic Party was 
never before threatened so seriously as now, 

rowing out of this circumstance that Mr. 

leveland will not consent for one moment to 
concede that the leaders of his party from 
whom he differs may by any possibility be 
right or that he can by any possibility be 
wrong. Upon this question Mr. Cleveland 
learned his lesson from his friends on Wall 
Street, who, between them all, ‘‘let him into 
= things,” by means of which he is said to 

ave become recently a millionaire. He has 
been coached by them—and in this instance it 
is gratifying to know that the lesson taught 
him was in the main correct—and they have 
very carefully kept him firm in the faith. 
They cling to him, and he will not depart from 
them, even though the hopeless disruption of 
the party shall be the result. 





SENATOR MORGAN’S SPEECH. 
** All Ruffle and No Shirt.” 


The Courier-Journal (Dem.), Louisville. — 
He S sagonc Morgan] is a gentleman and a 
scholar; and, when such a man can find noth- 
ing better to say than to repeat in somewhat 
more polished, albeit, in hyperbolic language, 
the harsh, discordant suggestions of Senator 
Stewart, the judicious are left in a state of 
wonder, asking themselves “ what can be the 
milk in this man’s cocoanut?” . . . No- 
body is trying to abridge Senator Morgan’s 
liberty of speech. Nobody is assailing the 
sovereignty of the State of Alabama. Nor are 
any charlatans standing around the doors of the 
Senate Chamber so burnt into cinders by the 
eloquence of the Senator that each of them 
would rush incontinently thence to the café be- 
low, crying: ‘‘ I willtake sugar in mine.” . . . 
If we cannot repeal the Sherman Act we can- 
not pass a Tariff Bill. If the silver Senators 
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are able to prevent a vote on the Sherman 
Act, the om we Senators can prevent a 
vote on the Federal Elections Repeal Bill. If 
these three Democratic measures fail, from 
any cause, -bye to the Democratic Party. 
That is the issue Senator Morgan will have to 
meet when he gets back to Alabama, and we 
have an impression that, when the Adminis- 
tration has been discredited and rebuked, 
when all Democratic pledges have come to 
naught, and when chaos reigns in Congress, 
his lofty talk about what he will and what he 
won't = will avail him nothing wherewith to 
clothe his political nakedness. He had better 
think more and talk less. 


The Senator ‘‘ Rampant.” 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—There is a 
very old saying in several languages that 
before you take a bull by the horns it is well 
to remember that the horns belong to the bull. 
We are reminded of this maxim, which seems 
the outgrowth of a world-wide sense of pru- 
dence, by the recent declaration of independ- 
ence issued by Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, from 
his place in the Senate. He was referring to 
the opinion of the President that effective and 
safe bimetallism is possible only through 
agreement between the chief commercial and 
financial nations of the earth. ‘If that 
proposition is true,” said the Senator grandly, 
‘‘then we might as well declare that we are 
not a Government, that we have not the 
power under the Constitution of the United 
States of taking care of our people in their 
most important and seriousinterests.” . . . 
Of course, as a question of abstract right, no 
one can deny our right to offer silver or 
copper or cowries or wampum to Great 
Britain or to any other country for whatever 
we want to buy. Great Britain has the same 
abstract right to offer for our corn or hogs or 
cattle any form of currency that her omnipo- 
tent Parliament may declare to be legal 
tender—silver shillings or leather or acorns, 
but in either case, the offer will be utterly 
futile until the seller chooses to accept it. 


Rights of Citizens. 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. — The 
opinions of the poorest negro in Alabama, 
cried Senator Morgan, are as deserving of 
respect by the Senate as those of the Presi- 
dent. There is in this a taking pre- 
tense of equality and an assertion of the digni. 
fied independence of the Senate; but what is 
the law and what are the facts? The law is 
that the President is a part of the necessary 
machinery of national legislation, with the 
right and the duty of putting his veto upon 
Bills which he does not ‘‘approve.” He also 
has the right of recommending to the con- 
sideration of Congress ‘‘such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.” Has 
the private citizen any corresponding rights 
and powers? Can the poorest negro in Ala- 
bama prevent Bills from becoming law by a 
veto? Aside from these express powers with 
which the Constitution clothes the President, 
he has also all the implied and moral power 
of an officer receiving his commission by the 
direct vote of the whole people. This can be 
said of no Senator or Representative, and this 

ives the recommendation of the President a 
orce which it is easy for them to denounce or 
to defy, but which it is idle for them to deny. 





THE COMPROMISE TALK. 


Republicans Do Not Favor Compromise. 

The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—Late re. 
ports indicate that Democratic compromisers 
and silver men are not entirely agreed on the 
basis of compromise, and it is supposed to be 
a matter of some importance that President 


Cleveland does not assent to proposals thus! 


far made. It may be questioned whether this 
difficulty is of as much importance as some 
imagine. If his own party were able to ob- 


tain harmony on any settlement, Mr. Cleve- 


land would find it hard to place himself on the 
Republican side. But it may be set down as 
certain that no compromise will prevail, unless 
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by practical agreement of the Democratic 
members. This means that the Republicans 
are not in favor of compromise. The Tribune 
does not profess to have especial or private 
information regarding the purposes of in- 
dividuals ; but it believes that it is safe to 
say that repeal Republicans will give no sup- 

rt toany compromise whatever. The present 

aw is the best compromise ever proposed. It 
is better than any compromise likely to be 
proposed. 

**Repeal or Surrender.” 


The Republican (Ind.), Springfield.—But it 
is also true that a surrender now to the silver- 
ites, however favorable it may be to the anti- | 
silverites, will create a situation absolutel 
intolerable for the Democratic majority. It 
will open the door to the defeat of every one 
of their cherished schemes 4 a small 
obstructive minority—the Tariff Bill, repeal 
of Elections Laws, etc. It will bring in a 
reign of anarchy—the ascendancy of the 
individual veto. And any such compromises 
as are proposed will chain the business com- 
munity to a period of financial doubt and un- 
certainty prolonged, not over a month or two 
as now pending a decision on the repeal ques- 
tion, but over several years. . . . So, 
whatever Senators may do, the President 
should, and he will unquestionably, stand 
firm. Compromise merits a veto, and should 

et it. 
No Compromise. 


The Evening Telegraph (Rep.), Philadelphia. 
—The United States Senate should under- 
stand that, if it is wrong with regard to the 
efforts of the majority to repeal the purchas- 
ing-clause of the Silver Law, it should, of 
course, be willing to submit to a compromise; 
and that, if it is right in respect to the meas- 
ure, it dare not and cannot accept any pro- 
posal to compromise. . . There should 
be no thought of compromise. Early and 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing- clause 
of the Sherman Act will alone satisfy the 
public demand. The country has had enough 
of compromise in what it has suffered from 
the operations of the Silver Law. In view of 
the ruinous effects of that Act of compromise 
on the silver question, no more compromise is 
wanted now. 


Compromise Probable. 


The Tribune, (Ind.), Salt Lake City.— 
The situation in Washington points now 
to a compromise on the silver question, prob- 
ably on the line of receiving and coining 
all silver offered, paying the owner the com- 
mercial value and putting the difference be- 
tween that and the coin-value in the Treasury 
as seigniorage. Such a compromise, 
we think, is probable within the next three 
weeks, unless the pending measure may be 
side-tracked, or something shall be sprung 
which none on the silver side now anticipates. 
What Mr. Cleveland would do with such a 
Bill, no one as yet can say.. But the pressure 
is very strong upon him, both from within 
and without. We rather think he 
would permit such a Bill to become a Law 
through action of time. The assigned cause 
for calling Congress has already passed away, 
and if the present course of the majority in 
the Senate continues to be persisted in, it will 
result in Ohio in giving a heavy majority for 
the Republican candidate. The skies are 
slowly brightening. 


“Who Will Gain by Compromise ?”’ 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—It is of no. 
consequence what the compromise may be, 
because there can be none acceptable to the 
silver men that does not endanger the integrity 
of the currency, and prevent the restoration 
and maintenance of confidence at home and 
abroad. . Meanwhile the business of 
the country is paralyzed while this miserable 
game of so-called politics is being played. Do 
the gamesters who are engaged in it imagine 
that the tremendous losses they are inflicting 
will be forgotten by their victims? If they 
do, they will be taught differently by a process 
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that will render their folly and chicane as 
harmless as those of any other private citizens. 
Tt is not now merely a question of ultimate 
unconditional . That is sure to come. 
The people have ‘made up their mind to it, 
and their President will see that they get noth- 
ty lls Gulregoous delay and of wh aball be 
outrageous delay and of who 
punished for it. The Democratic leaders in 
the Senate may be sure that it will not be the 
Republicans. The representatives of that 
party in the Senate are shrewd to see as well 
‘as honest enough to do what the people de- 
mand. They have — gain by tem- 
porizing or compromise. They will reap all 
the advantage if the Democrats yield in any 
‘degree to the silver men. Every day that the 
majority allows this hideous game to go on 
‘they are making votes for the Republican 
Party and digging deeper the grave of their 
own. 


The President Against Compromise. 


The Post .) Hartford. — Whatever 
action the silver Senators and Democrats may 
bring about in the Senate, there is no indica- 
tion that any compromise on the repeal of the 
purchasing-clause of the Sherman Silver Act 
can become a Law. . . . It is true that 
the hope of unconditional repeal lies with the 
Republican Senators, but unless President 
Cleveland can bring the recalcitrant Senators 
of his own party to some realizing sense of 
the demands of the peuple by pressure which 
he has a perfect right to apply, the Republi- 
an Senators will have no opportunity to vote 
upon repeal, or any other silver measure. 
President Cleveland is perfectly justified in 
standing firm by unconditional repeal, and in 
letting the Democratic Senators know how 


the stands. 
A “Bluff.” 


The Herald (Ind.), Boston.—Senator Teller 
‘says that the Silverites will not accept any 
compromise on the Repeal Bill. They feel 
#0 sure of their arm 8 to keep the Sherman 
Act on the statute-book that they will never 
assent to any modification of itsterms. There 
was a time, three or four weeks ago, when 
they might have entertained a proposition 
fixing a date in the future for a suspension of 
the Treasury-purchases of silver. ‘‘ But that 
period,” he says, ‘‘ has passed; we will accept 
no compromise.” This is a shallow bluff. 
As the leader of the Western Silverites, Mr. 
Teller is trying to make the best attainable 
terms for the white metal. He knows that 
the only chance of preventing unconditional 
repeal is by a compromise. 





JUDGE MAYNARD. 


The nomination of Judge Maynard by the 
New York Democratic State Convention is 
generally condemned by the New York papers. 
“One Democratic journal, the New York 
Times, makes this charge against the nominee: 
“* Mr. Maynard stole and suppressed a cor- 
rected election return, allowed the false 
return to be counted by the canvassers, he 
being present and not protesting, and through 
this crime, punishable under the Penal Code 
by five years’ imprisonment, his party gained 
@ seat in the State Senate to which it was not 
entitled, and with that seat the control of the 
Senate. The people had voted the other way. 
Judge Maynard’s act thwarted their will. It 
was in its nature and intent one of the gravest 
crimes known to the laws of a republic. It 
Was so pronounced by the committee of the 
Bar Association.” 


Democracy Honors Crime. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York. — The 
nomination by the Democratic State Conven- 





; will be the most important one in the history 





tion of Isaac H. Maynard to a permanent 
place on the Appeals Bench, which he has al-' 
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“ram disgraced for two years, is a deliberate | 
insult to those who feel that his conduct has | 
been not only shameful but criminal. . . .| 
No doubt it was deliberately intended by the 
Democratic managers to insult Republican 
opinion and Republican consciences. For 
some years past these men have found it profit- 
able, so strangely shameless has been the 
temper of their own party, to do the very 
thing which at any gone would give most 
offense to respectable citizens. Just as it de- 
lights the slums to insult the churches, so the 
Democratic leaders in these later days seem 
to count upon a great accession of strength 
whenever they appeal to the liking of the in- 
decent and the dishonest. If they are right, 
shame and scouudrelism endear a man to 
Democratic voters, and the worst that can be | 
said against a candidate is that he is not smart | 
enough to sink to the true Democratic level of 
baseness. 


The Significance of the Act. 


The Advertiser (Rep.), New York.—There 
can be no doubt of the real significance of the 
act. It testifies the belief of the leaders of | 
that party either that they can hoodwink the | 
people, and thus induce them to condone a} 
crime, or that the people are as bad as) 
Maynard himself, and the party to which he | 
belongs, and are, therefore, willing to make | 
themselves his accessories after the fact. 


A Campaign of Apology. 
The Standard Union (Rep.), Brooklyn.— | 


Aside from the people whose property he has | 
stolen, the greatest sufferers by the acts of the | 
criminal are his family and friends. These 

are forced to hang their heads in shame, or if, 

through legal chicane, he escapes actual con- | 
viction and punishment, to apologize for him 
and to explain away as best they may the 
evidences of his crime. This is the position 
of the Democratic Party in the State to day. 


The Courts Our Chief Protection. 


The Hvening Post (Ind.), New York.—The 
election, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, 





of the State. The courts are now our chief if 
not only protection for life and property 
against the hordes which the Crokers, 

cLaughlins, and Murphys are organizing in 
all the cities. , In fact, the morality 
of the State may be said to have taken refuge 
in the courts and colleges. If the criminal 
class can now put one of its members ‘in the 
Court of Appeals after a fair fight with the 
community, and upon a case so clear as 
Maynard’s, it will assuredly do it again. .. . 
We can stand a great deal of misgovernment 
as long as we have an upright Bench. If this 
should gradually disappear, along with the 
respectable Mayors, Governors, and Legis- 
lators of other days, it would show that human 
nature had undergone a great change, if capi- 
tal did not begin to fly, and honest men to 
seek other places to rear their families in; for, 
Constitutions under our system are, of course, 
so much waste paper, if interpreted by 


rogues. 
A Machine Candidate. 


Tiigliches Volksblatt (Ind. Rep.), Cincinnati. 
—The Democratic machine in New York has 
never distinguished itself by any especial. dis- 
play: of delicacy or sense of propriety; but 
yesterday it gave a downright classic exhibi- 
tion of insolence and reckless disregard of 
— opinion. For months past the New 

ork Democratic Press has sought to in- 
fluence the machine boss, Senator Hill, not to 
scandalize his party by the renomination of 
— Maynar , inasmuch as in such case it 
would be impossible for any respectable per- 
son to support the Democratic ticket. . . . 
The “ Machine” is little influenced by public 
opinion, and has dared to put forward this 
malodorous man as candidate for a judgeship. 
We are curious to know what the people will 
reply to this challenge. If Maynard be elected, 
it will sufficiently demonstrate that the State 
of New York is lost to all sense of honor and 





propriety. 
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SPANIARD AND MOOR. 





The troubles in Morocco between the Moors 
and the Spaniards are of a very serious 
nature. The Riff Tribesmen made a fierce at- 
tack upon Melilla, the Spanish outpost on the 
Moorish coast. The latest cable-despatches 
state that the holy men throughout Morocco 
are preaching a war of extermination. They 
exhort the Moors to drive out all European 
‘‘infidels,” and to give no quarter to Spaniards 
captured in battle. 


The Powers Interested. 


The Sun, New York. — England, Italy, 
Spain, and France are all concerned, while 
even Germany has certain pretensions to con- 
sideration, in view of the bearing which the 
control of the southern Mediterranean coast- 
line has on the balance of power in Europe. 
Great Britain is credited by the République 
Francaise. with desiring to ‘‘make Morocco 
a second Egypt”; but she would probably 
be content to maintain the present status 
in that Empire rather than risk the 
chances of its dismemberment. Pla 
With France the question involved is some- 
what different, since in holding Algeria 
she is brought into controversy with Mo- 
rocco now and then, over their respective 
territorial rights. The recent dispute con- 
cerning the oasis of Touat is an example of 
the conflicts which arise, while the projected 
railway from Algeria to Senegal would prob- 
ably increase them. The time might come 
when it would be for the interest of France to 
overthrow the present dynasty in Morocco, 
although her existing relations with his 
Shereefian Majesty are friendly. ak 
Should Spain insist on more territorial con- 
trol around Melilla, and especially should the 
warlike natives break out into fresh hostilities, 
involving operations by Spanish troops, a 
serious European complication might grow 
out of the affair. It might result, also, from 
a Spanish expedition to punish the Moors. A 
source of protection, however, for the present 
dynasty seems to be the antagonism of 
omens interests which the Sultan is able 
to play off one against the other. It is really 
only an extension of the policy which enables 
him to pit, one against the other, the rival 
tribes that from time to time rebel against his 
authority, whereas a complete and well- 
directed union among them might wholly 
destroy his power. 


A European War Possible. 


The Press, Philadelphia.—While Spain is 
unable to deal directly with the Riff moun- 
taineers, it is abundantly able to put most 
disagreeable pressure on the Sultan of Morocco 
at Fez. He cannot deny his claim of 
sovereignty over these tribes. He cannot con- 
trol them. By international law he is responsi- 
ble for all their misdeeds. Tangiers is open 
to the Spanish fleet. So are half a dozen 
ports, and any one of them could be easily 
occupied by way of reprisal. If Spain takes 
action of this character, the entire Morocco 
question will be instantly open, with any 
possible result, up toa European war. France, 
for one Power, will not permit a Spanish 
occupation of any more territory in Morocco 
without protest, and something more than 

rotest. If Spain is satisfied with a pecuniary 
indemnity and shelling Riff villages, as now 
appears altogether likely, the attack on 
Melilla will be but a larger incident in the 
petty warfare perpetually in progress around 
the Spanish outposts of Ceuta and Melilla. 


Spain May Invade Morocco. 


The Traveller, Boston. — Spain has long 
coveted Morocco, and may make the recent 
attack upon Melilla, the town that it holds on 
the north coast, the pretext for an invasion. 
As eleven centuries ago the Moors crossed 
over into Spain and began a war of conquest, 
so now the Spaniards may cross over into 
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Morocco and begin an aggressive war that 
will end in an important addition to their for- 
eign possessions. If the other. European 
Powers interested in Northern Africa should 
not interfere, Spain would be thus afforded a 
fine opportunity to show what she can do in 
the closing decade of the Nineteenth Century 
in the way of colonization, and through her 
the cause of civilization might be greatly ad- 
vanced in that part of the globe. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 








Gladstone’s Speech. 


The Times, London. — The Gladstonians in 
the House of Commons have exhibited a 
proper sense of discipline iu following the 
changing movements of their master. There- 
fore, the House of Lords has been guilty, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s judgment, of high crimes and 
midemeanors because it has exercised its un- 
doubted constitutional right, and has rejected 
a Bill which an overwhelming majority of its 
members believe to be disastrous in its results. 
This indictment rests, we need scarcely say, 
upon a series of the most audacious assump- 
tions. But, whatever may be the value of 
Mr. Gladstone’s argument, his conclusion is 
surely as lame and impotent as any that has 
ever been put into words by the belligerent 
leader of a powerful party. The situation, 
we are told, is intolerable. 


sions of ,the House of Lords are not to be! 


endured. What, then, is the remedy? After 
much beating about the bush we learn that, 
unless the House of Lords learns wisdom, 
there will be an appeal to the constituencies, 
in which, not the question of Home Rule, but 
that of the continued existence of the Upper 
House, will be placed before the country. 
This is the thunderbolt that has been forged, 
after three weeks of meditation, not so much 
to strike terror into the offending Peers as to 
put heart into the supporters of the Ministry. 


It is wrapped up, of course, in the tissue of | 


verbiage which Mr. Gladstone is accustomed 
to weave round the simplest of propositions. 
It is prefaced with much inaccurate and ir- 
relevant history. But, that it will bring any 
substantial comfort to the Gladstonian wire- 
pullers, who are dismayed at the prospect of 
going to the country on the Home-Rule 
issue, we refuse to believe. . . . It 
is Mr. Gladstone who recoils from the test, 
and shelters himself behind a constitutional 
punctilio. Yet, as we have seen, he has to 
contemplate a dissolution, after all, asthe only 
means of coercing the House of Lords, though 
he postpones the date of it to the uncertain 
future. Mr. Gladstone is good enough to 
promise that his coercion, when the time 
comes for attempting it, will involve ‘no il- 
legality” and ‘‘no violence’—an assurance 
that may be dispensed with when the Peers 
are supported by the great majority of the 
English electorate. The consolation offered 
to the Gladstonian wirepullers is that the 
Peers have always been defeated in their con- 
flicts with the Commons. Butin no former 
conflict did the Peers step forward as the 
champions of the rights of the electors, and 
declare their willingness to waive their con- 
stitutional claim to an independent voice in 
legislation if the will of the Nation were clear- 
ly pronounced in favor of the measure that 
was the subject of controversy. 


‘Mr. Chamberlain’s Ideas.” 
The Sun, New York.—Scarcely had Mr. 


Joseph Chamberlain arrived in this country | 


when he allowed himself to be interviewed 
regarding the prospects of Home Rule and the 
movement for the abolition of the House of 
Lords. What he said is worth considering, 
because, whatever may be thought of his mo- 
tives for deserting Mr. Gladstone, it is not dis- 
puted that he is the ablest member of the Union- 
ist party, with the possible exception of Lord 
Salisbury. . Mr. Chamberlain is con- 
vinced, he says, that Mr. Gladstone will be 
beaten on his next appeal tothecountry. When, 


The preten | 


| however, we examine the 
conviction we find that it consists in the. be- 
| lief that. the Irish .members. will, not Jeave 
the devising of political strategy to’ the 
Liberal commander-in-chief. They will insist, 
lit is predicted, on making Home-Rule the 
| principal, if not the sole, issue of the 
| campaign. The talk about abolish- 
ing the House of Lords, Mr. Chamberlain 
| dismisses as absurd. That House, he says, 
can never be abolished, except by revolution, 
| or by an act of suicide on its own part. Well, 
| we have had examples of two kinds of revolu- 
|tion: one in which the people arrays itself 
| against both the Crown and the privileged aris- 
tocracy, and another in which the Crown and 
the people combine against the nobles. 
Moreover, the Crown's constitutional right to 
create new Peers involves the power of 
swamping the present majority of the Upper 
House, by an influx of new members, ever 
one of whom should be pledged to the aboli- 
tion of the Chamber. Ina word, there is no 
lack of ways, constitutional as well as revolu- 
| tionary by which the House of Lords could be 
annihilated, the moment the people of Eng- 
, land make up their minds to do it. No one 
| knows those methods better than Mr. Cham- 
| berlain ; and, we may add, that no one, if he, 
|instead of Mr. Gladstone, happened to be 
| leader of the Liberal Party, would apply them 
| with more inexorable rigor. 
| 





Michael Davitt’s Plan. 


The Irish World, New York. — Michael 
| Davitt is in favor of ending, not mending, the 
House of Lords. In a speech the other day 
in Glasgow (Scotland) he denounced it as ‘‘a 
| monstrous imposition on the rights and powers 
| of the people to have 550 landlords dictating 
| what laws shall or shall not be passed.” He 
| declared that ‘‘there is no room for such an 
institution,” and that ‘‘the one and onl 
remedy is ‘end it once and forever.’” 


i 


|from a mass-meeting in one of the biggest 
halls in the greatest city of Scotland. The 
sentiment it emphasizes is evidently the sen. 
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ground for this i tinue to keep falling into line, and I venture 
‘the prediction that: in time to come,: when 


these old war-issues and prejudices are buried 
and forgotten, that a Negro Republican vote 
in the South will be the rare exception and 
not the rule. 

‘*That such an unfortunate state of social dis- 
order and necessary lawlessness should exist 
in any quarter of our beloved country is to be 
deplored. Is there no remedy? Colonization 
of the black race in some one of our Western 
Territories has been suggested, where schools 
embracing (in addition to the usual English 
branches) departments of agriculture, mining, 
civil engineering, etc., and a general com- 
mercial and business education, will fit'them 
for useful and honorable citizenship. This, 
in my opinion, is a step in the right direction 
toward the ultimate solution of this vexed 
race question in our midst. yi, 

‘** Another plan, considered more feasible 
by some, would be a general dissemination of 
the Negro race throughout the Union in pro- 
portion to the population of each State, by 
which means if the Negro, as a race, would 
not lose his rey | by gradual amalgama- 
tion, he would be at least much improved and 
better fitted for citizenship by adopting the 
manners, habits, and social customs of his 
white brethren all over the United States, 
from the fact that he would be brought in 
closer contact, especially in the New England, 
Middle, and Northwestern States, where it is 
claimed that racial and social prejudice is not 
so pronounced against him as at the South, 
where he was so long a slave.” 


VON HELMHOLTZ, 





The following report of the lecture recently 
delivered by Professor Von Helmholtz, the 


This | great German physicist and inventor of the 
declaration was hailed with ‘‘loud cheers” | ophthalmoscope, in New York City, is taken 


from The Sun, New York: 
‘*Gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘I have been 


| timent of the masses in Great Britain. It ma asked to speak to you to-day about the 
‘come to pass some day not far off that the | ophthalmoscope, the story of its invention, 


| House of Lords will have bitter reason to re- | and 


how it was suggested and induced. I 


| gret having rejected the Home-Rule Bill, and | egret my subject for one reason: my talk will’ 
|furnish further illustration of the proverb, be very much about myself.” Then he stop- 


| «6 


|‘*whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
| make mad.” 


| eh pated 
| THE NEGRO IN THE 
| SOUTH. 


| (G. B. Whatley in The Atlanta Journal.) 


‘* After an experience of over thirty years, 
the freedom of the Negro in the South seems 
| to have come far short, in its consequences, 
| of the anticipations of the most conservative 
| philanthropists, both North and South. From 
a partisan political point of view, the Fifteenth 
| Amendment has proven a signal failure so far 
as carrying certain Southern States Repub- 
lican; and certain Congressional Districts 
for the same ticket in others, where the whole 
State could not be carried. 
| A wrong impression exists that because 
Abraham Lincoln, representing a majority of 
|the Republican Party, issued his proclama 
| tion declaring the Negro of the Southern 
| States free, that this same Negro always has 
and always will in consequence, from grati- 
tude at least, prefer to vote the ticket of that 
party to which he owes his freedom. This is 
a natural inference to a certain extent, but is 
it justified by the facts? I answer most can- 
didly, No! The Negro has his interests in 
the South. identical to, and identified with, his 
white neighbors. 
‘* Like all other citizens of the South he is 
a producer, not a manufacturer; that Free 
Trade is more beneficial to his interests than 
Protection he sees at a glance, and every year, 
as he becomes more enlightened, he will con- 








| 
} 
| 
| 





quem deus vult perdere prius dementat ”— | ped and smiled while the students applauded. 


“‘I do not speak English very well, but I hope 
you will all understand,” he continued with a 
bow. 

‘*A long time ago I wanted to take up the 
study of physics, but at that time it did not 
promise a good livelihood to its followers. My 


father told me he did not know what could be: 


done for me regarding the study of physics, 
but said he would make a physician of me. 


| That was the first step toward the ophthal- 


moscope.” 

On the blackboard the Professor drew a 
series of diagrams to illustrate the method of 
placing the observer, the observed, and the 
lights. He then explained the benefit to be 
obtained by the observer if a lens was used 
before the eye of the subject. 

‘* Appreciating this fact,” he went on, ‘‘T 
began in 1847 to search for what is now the- 
ophthalmoscope. Little or nothing was then 
known of the interior of the living eye, and I 
had to make in my lectures a report of the- 
experiments of which I have just spoken. I 
had to explain them, and in order to do so I 
was obliged to search for the explanations for 
myself. I knew very well the various ele- 
ments of optics, and it was not very difficult 
to find out the whole theory of the experi- 
ments. That I did, and the result of those 
labors is the ophthalmoscope. One of the 
students in my lecture-section at Kénigsberg 
once remarked to me that he could see dimly 
the interior of the eye of another student, who 
wore glasses, when the glasses were in a cer- 
tain position to refract light into the eye.” 

Professor von Helmholtz turned as if to 
make allusion to a drawing on the blackboard, 
but stopped and said quietly: 

“ And that is the end of my story.” 
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PAUPERISM AND THE 
REMEDY. 


The Christian at Work, New York.—Profes- 
sor Thomas t, of the Medical School of 
Harvard University, has studied the evil of 
sg eae to advantage, and the remedy also. 

e given a vivid and discriminating de- 
scription of what pauperism is, as distinct 
from poverty. He says pauperism and pov- 

are not thesame. Every poor man is not 
@ pauper. The pauper is one who habitually 
lives in a state of destitution, without recog- 
nized means of support, without purpose or 
hope of bettering his condition. . 
er 8 paupers have been such from their 
childhood up. They have been bred literally 
in the slum and the gutter. Their bodies 
bear in their most intimate tissues the inheri- 
tance of vice. Unnatural and debased cravings 
are inherited also. Such an one cannot re- 
member the time when his body was sound 
and his mind pure. He is a pauper both in 
soul and body. To those ignorant of these 
matters it were as easy to conceive the 
physical conditions of life on a planet 
circling round a red sun with a blue 
companion, as to grasp the feelings toward 
society of such a young pauper, who does not 
know God, and knows man, that is the man 
of the world, only too well. Kindness is un- 
known, justice incomprehensible. Who ever 
made a bargain with him who did not exact 
the most work for the least pay? If ever a 
man gave him alms it was as to a dog or with 
asneer. Gratitude could go no further than 
to thank fortune for putting a fool in his 
th. What has he ever received from 
bis fellows? rongs and insults he can re- 
call by the score; but what good? How many 
civil, not to say ae words have ever 
been spoken to him? He knows that there is 
no love given with the food which society 
feels forced to supply to him. What has he 
to be grateiul for? 


Grown familiar with disfavor, 
Grown familiar with the saver 
Of the bread by which men die— 


he has an instinctive distrust of society which 
aes but = pA gp "> ated: aie 
e te: essentially a de, type. 
the paiedation could be stopped, + Lag type 
would die out. It is far easier to save a man, 
still more to save a child, from becoming a 
pauper than to reform the deformed indi- 
vidual. We must, therefore, consider both 
prevention = cure. Practically, a x 
soon & , the two processes are y dis- 
tinct. Phe difference is only in the greater 
difficulty, humanly speaking, in the hopeless- 
ness of saving the confirmed pauper. The 
latter has no correct notions about anything. 
Society seems in league against him. Law is 
but an engine of oppression. Nothing but 
the doctrines of Christianity can give him 
light on the inequality of things here below. 
That his burdens should become bearable 
they must be seen in the light of the super- 
natural. He must learn the brotherhood of 
man. . . . While religion should be forced 
upon none, its consolations should be offered 
to all who will have them. The ground 
rinciple that the love of man comes from the 
an of God should appear. All this would 
cut off one source of pau by preventin 
those on its verge from a. in. It woul 
far to remove discontent by doing away 
with the rankling feeling of wrong. The 
effect will go beyond the poor thus helped, to 
confirm pers themselves. Even if they 
rejected these advances, they will know that 
they have been made. Their wives and chil- 
dren may have profited by them. .. . 
The will always be with us, and 
while human nature is what it is, there will 
be paupers among them. What the propor- 
tion of them is to be, depends in part upon us. 
Each generation is the trustee of the suc- 
ceeding one. The child, moreover, is the 
father of the man. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, October 4. 


Speeches favoring compromise on the silver ques- 
tion are made in the Senate by Messrs. Blackburn, 
Butler, and Call...... In the House, an argument in 
favor of the Federal Elections Laws is made by Mr. 
Murray, and several other members speak...... A 
resolution is passed, thanking foreign Governments 
for their participation in the World’s Fair...... Gov- 
ernor Jones, of Alabama, orders troops to Decatur, 
to quell threatened riots by Louisville and Nashville 
strikers. ° 

It is reported that the village of Melilla. in North- 
ern Morocco, where a battle occurred on Monday, is 
surrounded by 12,000 Moors; the Spanish Govern- 
ment sends a strong reinforcement to the garrison. 
esaces It 1s announced that the cholera is decreasing 
in Russia, 


Thursday, October 5. 


An executive session to consider nominations of 
Indian agents occupies the entire day in the Senate. 
eeecce Mr. Murray in the House concludes his argu- 
ment against tke repeal of the Federal Elections 
Laws...... A Bill is passed placing the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the line of succession to the Presi- 
dency...... Nine new cases of yellow-fever are re- 
ported at Brunswick, Ga...... The Valkyrie and 
Vigtlant sail for the America Cup, but, owing to the 
— wind, are unable to cover the course in the 
allotted time. 

Admiral Mello again bombards Rio de Janeiro. 
e++e+-Four hundred cases of cholera, with 220 deaths 
are reported in Palermo for the week ending the 
third instant...... Five deaths, believed to have been 
due to the cholera, occur at Bradford, England. 

Friday, October 6. 


An amendment to the Repeal Bill is introduced in 
the Senate by Mr. Blackburn; Senators Call, Butler, 
and Tellier speak against repeal...... Debate on the 
Bill repealing the Federal Elections Laws is con- 
tinued in the House...... Twenty-four new cases of 
a are reported at Brunswick, Ga..... The 

emocratic State Convention, at Saratoga, and the 
Republican State Convention, at Syracuse, nominate 
tickets for offices of the State of New York to be 
elected this fall. 

Reinforcements of troops reach Melilla from Spain. 
Rdéaom Pallas, the Anarchist, is executed at Barcelona, 
by being shot in the back...... The anniversary of 
Parnell’s death is observed at Cork with much cere- 
mony and a large attendance of people. 


Saturday, October 7. 


In the Senate, Mr. Voorhees announces that he 
will ask on Wednesday, the 11th inst., fora continu- 
ous session until the Repeal Bill is disposed of; Sen- 
ators Roach and Allen speak against the Bill...... 
Several Representatives in the House take part in 
the debate on the Bill to repeal the Federal Elections 
Law... Thirty-one new cases of yellow-fever, with 
one death, at Brunswick, Ga....... The Vigilant 
wins the first race for the America’s Cup, beatin 
the Valkyrie 5 minutes and 48 seconds, correcte 


time. 

Admiral Mello agrees not to renew the bombard- 
ment of Rio de Janeiro...... Prince Bismarck is 
taken on a special train from Kissingen to Fried- 
— and stands the journey of eleven hours 
well, 


Sunday, October 8. 


It is announced that thousands of exiled Russian 
Hebrews will shortly land on the Pacific Coast...... 
Thirty-two new cases of yellow-fever at Brunswick, 
Ga..eess Five deaths, some of which were due to 
cholera, are reported on the Hamburg- American 
steamer Xaussia, which arrives at New York to day. 

The Holy Men in Morocco preach a war of 
extermination; Melilla is menaced bya great num- 
ber of fighting men ; a Spanish gunboat repels an 
attack by the Moors...... Thirty-four new cases of 
cholera, with fourteen deaths, at Palermo...... 
Memorial services for Parnell are held in Dublin. 


Monday, October 9. 


In the Senate, after a discussion by several mem- 
bers as to how far the Repeal Bill would demonetize 
silver, Senator Cockrell speaks against the Repeal 
Bill..o00 In the House, debate on the Federal Elec- 
tions Repeal Bill is closed, and it is decided to pass 
the Bill as it now stands...... Thirty-two cases of 
yellow-fever and two cases of sma!!-pox are reported 
at Brunswick, Ga...... The second race between the 
Valkyrie and the Vigi/ant, in which the latter wins 
by twelve minutes and twenty-three seconds...... 
qoo,cco people visit the World’s Fair, it being Chi- 
cago Day. 

Prince Bismarck’s physician declares that his 
patient has stood the fatigue of his journey remark- 
ably well and may live ten years more...... The 
Prince of Wales opens a new art-gallery in London 
for the benefit of working people. 


Tuesday, October 10. 
In the Senate, Messrs. McPherson and Cockrell 


speak on the Silver Repeal Bill...... In the House, 
Tucker Bill, repealing all existing Federal Elec- 
tions Laws, is passed by a vote of 200 to 1ror...... The 


ope -towsth annual meeting of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is opened at 
Worcester, Mass., the Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs presid- 
ing......The attendance at the World’s Fair is 
second to that of Chicago Day only......The Bar 
Association of New York City passes resolutions con- 
demning the nomination of Judge Maynard. 

The rebel warships again bombard the forts at 
Rio de Jeneiro......The Austrian Reichsrath is 
opened at Vienna, and the Prime Minister introduces 
a Bill extending the right of suffrage. 
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The Grand Trunk Railway 


—— OF CANADA —— 
AND THE 


CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


FORM THE GREAT THROUGH LINE To atu 
POINTS IN THE WEST, 


And Offer to the Traveling Public the Advantage of 
Through Trains without Transfer, and a view of 


THE 8ST. CLAIR TUNNEL, 


‘“THE LINK THAT BINDS 
TWO GREAT NATIONS." 


It is the greatest submarine tunnel in the world, ex- 
tending from Port Huron, Michigan, under the St. Clair 
River to Sarnia, Ontario, and connecting the Grand 
Trunk Railway System of Canada with the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Rai way. 

This is the popular route for the World’s Fair having 
a fine Pullman and Dining Car service. Through from 
the East via Niagara Falls. 


N. J. POWER, W. E. DAVIS, 
G. P.A..G.T. Ry. G. P.and T. A., C. & G. T. Ry. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. Cuicaeo, Inu. 


FRANK P. DWYER, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, Grand Trunk Ry., 
271 Broapway, New York Ciry. 


ss LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading law- 
yers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt 
attention at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

KEATOR & FREEMAN, Wood B’ld’g., 
400 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WALTER L. CHURCH | Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 
I. NEWTON WILLIAMS, Brooklyn Life 
Building, 51 Liberty St., N. Y. 
WILSON & HINDMAN §Exceisior 
Block, Aberdeen, S. D. 

B.C. & H.L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
lie Aves., Pittsburgh Pa 

MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43, 45, 47 
Broad St., Cor. Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

MONTACUE & DAWSON, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

JOHN A. LANDRECAN, Hudson Place 
and River St. Hoboken N. J. 
SOLOMON WOLFF, 3 I-2 Carondelet 

St., New Orleans, La. 
sae: ~~ leg S. LONCLEY, Los Angeles 
al. 
JOHN MOFFITT, 911 Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HUMANICS. 
Comments, Aphorisms, and Essays. 


Touches of Shadow and Light, to bring out 
the likeness of man and substance of things. 
By JOHN STAPLES WHITE. 12mo, cloth, 250 
pp. Price, $1,00. 


Of “especial value to public speakers, writers, 
lawyers, conversationalists, and others. Admir- 
_ adapted for supplying tupics for debating 
clubs, ete. 


ParTiAL Supjyects: Animal, Civilization, Conscious- 
ness, Death, Evolution, Faith, Genius, God, Heaven, 
Happiness, Human Nature, Humanity, Humbug, 
Immortality, Knowledge, Language, Law, Love, 
Man, Mind, Money, Nature, People, Politics, Repu- 
tation, Sensation, Sentiment. Self-conceit, Sin, Skep- 
ticism, Slander, Society, Soul, Speculation, Spirit, 
Style, Trade, Whiskey, Will, Women, Work, etc., etc. 

Tue Boston Times: 

“Contains much for the casual reader, as well as 
much that will cause discussion.”’ 

NORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE: 

“The work is, in the main, of high merit, and pro- 
vides hundreds of apt quotations.” 








Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Winter Travel on Floating Palaces 


Along the Far-Famed Coasts of the Mediterranean. 


A Trip for ‘ Literary Digest’? Readers Who Would Like to Experience the Wery Perfection of 


Travel ---- A Glorious Itinerary, 


Embracing Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Ajaccio, 


Alexandria (Cairo and Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Malta, Messina, Palermo, Naples. 


VER since the childhood of the human race the Med- 
iterranean coasts have played the most important 
part in the history of advancing civilization. Greece 

has bequeathed to us her precious legacy of art and 
poetry, Rome has given us her grand representatives of 
patriotism and statecraft, Egypt has filled our souls with 
thrills of awe and wonderment, the Holy Land has in- 
spired us with lofty sentimentsand religious fervor. All 
along the blue Mediterra- 
nean Sea we find the indeli- 
ble imprints of man’s past, 
the glorious monuments of 
antiquity. Upon those coasts 
the skies smile to-day as 
serene as in the days of Ho- 
mer, of Virgil, of Cleopatra, | 
and of Sulamith, and the 
hand of nature has not 
grown less lavish than of old, 

Nothing, therefore, is more 
natural than the desire to 
visit the scenery of so much 
charm and such varied at- 
traction. It remained for 
modern ingenuity to furnish 
the means for the gratification of such desires, enabling 
travelers to enjoy all the comforts of civilization, and com- 
bining marvelous speed with the utmost degree of safety. 

The Mediterranean Winter Service of the Hamburg- 
American Line offers the idealagency for pleasure travel. 
Magnificent twin-screw steamers of I 3--16,000 horse-power, 
combining the most luxuriousaccommodations with un- 
surpassed speed and safety, will make, beginning Nov. 
4th, regular tripsto Algzers, Naples, Genoa, also to Afgiers, 
Naples, and Alexandria, Egypt. The Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, in placing Algiers within reach of the American 
traveling public, has met with general approval. Algiers 
has of late been highly recommended by the best medi- 
cal authorities of both hemispheres as one of the most 
beneficent health-resorts for invalids and convalescents, 
Aside from this the old African city is of unique origi- 
nality and attractiveness. Speaking of this new departure 
of the Hamburg-American Line, the New York Sun 
says editorially; ‘In Algiers and Algeria there is novelty 
indeed; and there are also antiquities of rare interest to 
the inquisitive mind. There are Oriental ways and cus- 
toms; there is Moorish and Byzantine architecture; there 
are many mosques; there are Arabs, Berbers, Turks, 
Moors, Negroes, Kulughs, Frenchmen, Jews, Maltese, and 
Spaniards; there are camels and dromedaries; there are 
queer spectacles of all kinds. There are French 
hotelsin Algiers, besides othersnot French. The French 
Government keeps good order there. There are health- 
resorts along the coast, at which invalids get well. It is 
the best place in North Africa for a tourist.” 

Of Naples and its vicinity, of the grand Vesuvius, and 
the beautiful islands Ischia and Capri it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak. Neither need we enter at length into a 
description of the magnificent Genoa, or point out the 





‘“ FDRST BISMARCK,” 8,874 TONS, 


many attractions of the lakes and cities of upper Italy; 
Travelers who wish to go to Switzerland, to Tyrol, to the 
Riviera, or to the south of France will find Genoa the 
most convenient starting-point. 

Some of the Mediterranean trips will include A/exan- 
dria, Egypt’s maritime gate. Visions of the Nile, of 
Cairo, of the Pyramids, of all the grand sights of Cleo- 
patra’s realm rise up in the traveler's mind as he 
approaches the land of the 
Pharaohs. 

But the Grand Orient Ex- 
cursion of the “Furst Bis- 
marck,” starting from New 
York, Feb. 1, 1894, will almost 
be the realization of the 
pleasure traveler’s most fan- 
ciful dream. All the places 
touched during that unique 
excursion are of striking pe- 
culiarity and lasting interest. 
Gibraltar, Algiers. Genoa, 
Ajaccio, Alexandria (Cairo 
and Pyramids). Faffa (Jeru- 
salem), Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Malta, Mes- 
sina, Palermo, Naples—what a glorious itinerary! 
Volumes could be filled with the attractions of that 
galaxy of celebrated places. The whole scenery of 
ancient history unrolls before our eyes, not in artistic 
reproduction, but in all its realistic grandeur and 
glory. The memories of such a trip, the sights of 
the scenery of the most remarkable events of man’s 
history, will remain for a lifetime in the soul of every 
beholder. 

Details about all the historical places included in the 
trip will be found in an illustrated pamphlet, furnished 
on application by the Hamburg-American Line. 

From Naples the “ Fiirst Bismarck,” homeward bound, 
will proceed to Genoa, where passengers desirous for a 
longer stay in Europe may land, returning to America 
later on either by way of Hamburg or Sdsthamstes. 
Sailing from Genoa direct to New York the excurs‘on 
steamer will have completed the round trip in sixty-five 
days. 

To be able to make this unique excursion on board a 
palatial ocean steamer like the “ Fiirst Bismarck,” free 
from all annoyances inseparable from hotels, railways, 
small boats, custom-houses, etc., appeals at once to all 
American travelers. She is a twin-screw steamer of 
8,874 tons and 16,400 horse-power, the largest ship of 
the German Marine, and the fastest of the ocean 
steamers. 

For further information, for illustrated pamphlet, and 
Traveler’s Guide, address 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 


37 Broadway, New York City. 
125 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MOSES AND HIS RECENT CRITICS. A BEETLE’S VIEW OF LIFE. WHO WROTE THE HYMNS WE LOVE SO WELL? 
A series of 12 essays by as many eminent scholars, This is the title of one of the 24 chapters of the book, Rev, Samuel W. Duffield’s book, ** English Hymns, 
representing the various denominations, discusses the | * Nature Studies,”’ a series of popular scientific expo- 


their Authors and History,” treats of over 1,500 popu- 
subject. Edited by Talbot W. Chambers,D.D. 12mo, | sitions by prominent men. The book is full of interest | lar English hymns, cites first lines of all and gives a 
cloth, 418 pages. Price, $2.00, postage free. ‘* Of | “* Replete with interest and general information.”"—| mass of information concerning them : biographical 
profound interest."—Church Review, N. Y. Funk & | Christian Secretary, Hartford. Cloth, 264 pp. Price, | notes, etc., etc. 8vo cloth, nearly 800 pages. Price, 
Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, | $1.00, post-paid. unk & Wagnalls Company, Pub- | $3.00, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs. 18-20 
New York. | lishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. | Astor Place, New York. 
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Simplex Printer on cheek Qi 77 


. , iii. and brow SQQ\//jzz 
A new invention for duplicating Si ist Thai Wy Vp Zz 
copies of writings or drawings. Nay tee SS 
body is 
getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 


and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


From an original, on ordinary paper with taken immediately arrests 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 waste, regardless of. the 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced cause. Consumption must 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and yield to treatment that stops 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. waste and builds flesh anew. 

LAWTON & CO., Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N, Y. All druggists. 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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